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INTERNATIONAL HEALTH STUDIES. 

BY FELIX L. OSWALD, M. D. 

Author of " Physical Education,*' "The Iiible of Nature." Etc. 

50,—(California, 


It has been observed that the occupations of 
savages — hunting, fishing, etc.,— tend to become 
the pastimes of civilized men ; and it is equally true 
that the summerland homes of our primitive fore¬ 
fathers will always be revisited for purposes of 
health and pleasure. 

The Roman patricians had luxurious country seats 
in winterless Syria, as British aristocrats visit South¬ 
ern Europe, in the nqver-renounced, though often- 
disappointed, hope of regaining their forfeited health 
in a land of eternal summer. The incidental advan¬ 
tages of such health resorts, indeed, often come to 
constitute their chief attraction, and California owes 
its popularity to its scenic wonders and its cool sum¬ 
mers quite as much as to its warm winters, which, 
considering its latitude, seem really phenomenal to 
a visitor from the blizzard-swept eastern coast of 
our continent. At Sacramento, under the parallel 
of Philadelphia, semi-tropical butterflies flop about the 
flower gardens in January — a trifle soiled by fre¬ 
quent rains, but otherwise not the worse for a winter 
campaign in the open air. Farther south, at Visalia, 
the winter work of the evergreen orchards is often 
done in shirtsleeves ; bluebirds warble the year 
round, and find an abundance of food at a time of 
the year when their Pennsylvania relatives would 
have to subsist on snowflakes. But microbes, too, 
linger ; ailments which in New England yield to the 
expurgative influence of frost, tend to become 
perennial, and hunters who spend their Christmas 
vacations in the duck brakes of Lake Tulare, come 
home swollen with gnat bites. 


Even at San Francisco the warm showers of the 
rainy season — the word “winter ” would fail to de¬ 
scribe the state of affairs — can make a Yankee long 
for a good Vermont snowstorm: but the long cool 
summer compensates that grievance to the satisfac¬ 
tion of tlie most fastidious immigrant. There are 
rains in April, but they are rare and light; the first 
half of May is dry enough for troutfishers to camp 
without tents, and then follow twenty-five weeks of 
as pleasant, clear-sky weather as the ancient Greeks 
can ever have enjoyed in the Arcadian highlands. 
About 10 a. m., just when the rays of the sun have 
fairly tempered the morning chill, a current of cold sea 
air pours in through the portals of the Coast Range, 
increasing in force till an hour after noon, when it 
gradually subsides, unless the rising temperature of 
the inland regions should revive it a few hours before 
a calm sunset is followed.by a cool night. The 
refrigerating sea breeze streams up the Sacramento 
Valley as far as Benicia, and even the settlers of 
Suisun Bay sometimes enjoy the luxury of a second 
morning at the very time of the day when the brood¬ 
ing sun torments the New England farmer's boy with 
temptations to run away and enjoy the noon of his 
life in the shade of a Boston commission warehouse. 
In midsummer, when the heat of the inland valleys 
often rises to a hundred degrees in the shade, a cool 
northwest wind is apt to shroud the coast in mist, but 
the rolling sea of vapor rarely passes the threshold of 
the Golden Gate ; curls of fog drift about the seaward 
cliffs, but the uplands bask in sunlight, and a reddish 
gray haze betrays the aridity of the eastern foothills. 
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“It is curious/* says Dr. H. Gibbon, “to observe 
the conflict between the absorbing power of the air 
ami the supplying power of the ocean, in regard to 
moisture. Toward noon, when the wind rises, huge 
columns of mist may be seen piled along the coast, 
three or four miles west of the city, an«l pouring in 
like a deluge upon the land. But the inland air. 
which is always thirsty, drinks it up with astonishing 
avidity, so that the impending wave, though in a 
current moving from thirty to forty miles an hour, 
makes slow progress. By the middle of the after¬ 


noon it is within a mile or two of the city, and there 
it stands like a solid mass of water, several hundred 
feet in depth, rolling and tumbling toward you (not 
without grandeur and majesty), and threatening to 
overwhelm you in a few seconds. You await its 
coming, but it comes not, it even recedes, to return 
and recede again/* 

The contrast between the humidity of the coast 
and the interior of the State is, indeed, such that in 
some parts of Kern county, only a hundred miles 
from the greatest ocean on earth, not a drop of rain 
may fall for a period of ten months, but San Fran 


cisco has never yet suffered from drought. The an¬ 
nual rainfall varies from twenty-five to forty inches, 
and altogether it may be doubted if any other city 
of the same size and the same resources of civilized 
life enjoy a more delightful climate. The city of 
Mexico, at an elevation of 7000 feet above sea-level, 
is ten degrees warmer in summer; Nagasaki, several 
hundred miles nearer the equator, is eight degrees 
colder in winter, In the middle of July, 1854, the 
thermometer sank to 46° Fahrenheit; while in No¬ 
vember of the same year, the minimum of the coldest 
day was 47°. and there are years when the summer 
passes without an hour of disagreeably warm weather. 

A few weeks ago Congress made an appropriation 
for an investigation of city slums, with a view of 
ascertaining their deleterious influence on the sani¬ 
tary conditions of our large cities, and the list of 
towns selected for test-case inquiries, included the 
commercial metropolis of California. From an 
architectural point of view, the Chinese 
back-alleys of San Francisco can, indeed, 
challenge comparison with the ugliest laza- 
roni-dives of the Naples Ghetto, but the 
epidemic-proof climate will baffle the 
efforts of the commission : the develop¬ 
ment of cholera, yellow-fever, and typhoid 
germs requires heat as well as moisture. 

The southern border counties of Califor¬ 
nia are as hot and dry as Southern Spain, 
while the north coast is as wet as Oregon. 
Somewhere or other along the seven-hun¬ 
dred-mile stretch of coastline from San 
Diego to Crescent City there ought to be 
a region blest with the right medium of a 
climate most conducive to health and the 
enjoyment of outdoor life. Yankee tourists 
would find that medium in San Mateo 
county, with its fine fishing coves and red¬ 
wood forests; immigrants from the Middle 
States, perhaps a little farther south, in 
Santa Cruz, or in Monterey county, where 
the sharpsighted Jesuit fathers founded their chief 
mission, two hundred years ago, and the Spanish 
governor of the State established his headquarters. 

Thirty years ago the ancient capital of Alta, Cali¬ 
fornia, had sunk to the rank of a second-rate village, 
but the unrivaled charms of its climate and scenery 
t at last attracted the attention of enterprising invest¬ 
ment seekers : a magnificent hotel arose on a spur of the 
foothills and electrified the sleeply old burg with open 
air concerts and fashionable cavalcades. Free plan¬ 
tations made the shore dunes bloom like the garden 
of Eden ; pleasure seekers gathered from all parts of 
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the west coast, and for better or worse, raised the 
prices of country produce to rates unheard of in the 
old territorial days. Gamblers, too, and rumsellers 
appeared like Satan in Paradise, but as an offset, the 
friends of temperance founded that unique Chautau¬ 
qua of the West, known as Pacific Grove, — several 
hundred pretty villas scattered among the evergreen 
pines, a two-room cottage here,* a turreted fairy castle 
there, all embowered in flower shrubs and surrounded 
by the wilderness of the primeval forest. Shady 
avenues, now lighted by electricity, wind through 
the woods, leading up to bird-haunted glades, but 
also down to the Monterey Pike, where the tempter 
has built a “ Halfway House ” just across the line of 
the Dry District,” a midway cabaret with two 
suggestive signboards: “ First Chance” on one 
side, “Last Chance” on the other. Additional 
“ Chances,” of course, abound on both sides of the 
line, especially since a colony of enterprising Mon¬ 
golians have established a shanty town on the neigh¬ 
boring beach and visit the Chautauqua of the West 
with innocent looking baskets. 

Some fifteen miles south of Monterey the shore 
hills form a promontory that marks the Ultima 
Thule of the coast, which, broken only by occa¬ 
sional rock sierras, run in a northwesterly direc¬ 
tion across the borders of British North America to 
the delta of the Yukon River. In Monterey county 
these forests resemble those of the southern Allegha- 
nies, but farther north, under the influence of more 
abundant moisture, they become veritable “jungles 
of giant trees,” as in the famous lumber region of 
Crescent City, where, as Commissioner Hittei in¬ 
forms us, “there are hundreds of acres of land, of 
which every fifteen feet square , on an average, sup¬ 
ports a tree three feet in diameter and two hundred 
feet high,—a statement that may appear incredible 
to those who have seen only the forests east of the 
Mississippi River.” 

One explanation of that vegetative vigor can be 
found in the mildness of the winter season, exceed¬ 
ing even that of Southern England ; another in the 
abundant rainfall which at several points of the north 
coast amounts to sixty-five inches a year, w'hile near 
some mining camps of the northern Coast Range 
snow fell to the depth of seven feet. 

The other extreme is the almost African dryness 
of the southwestern border counties, where farmers 
depend altogether on irrigation, and artesian drills 
driven to a depth of three hundred feet, may fail to 
strike a drop of water. A district about 150 miles 
long by 70 wide, and know*n as the “Colorado 
Desert,” consists chiefly of gravel plains, alternating 


with hillocks of loose sand, and almost destitute of 
vegetation. The meteorological records of that 
region have been limited to the immediate neighbor¬ 
hood of the Colorado River, but there is reason to 
doubt if the average rainfall of the treeless area 
exceeds four inches per year. 

In midsummer, the storms sw*eeping that arid 
plateau, whirl up dense clouds of sand, which fill the 
atmosphere for hundreds of miles, and often oblige 
travelers to imitate the Bedouins of the Lybian 
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Desert, and fling themselves flat on the ground with 
their faces buried in the folds of their shawls. The 
vegetation of the Coast Range acts as an atmos¬ 
pheric filter, but can only moderate the temperature 
of the desert w r inds, which, minus their sand clouds, 
but still intensely hot, have now* and then reached 
the coast itself. 

“On the 17th of June, 1S59,” says a correspond¬ 
ent of the Santa Barbara Gazette , “ the sun rose like 
a ball of fire, but no serious inconvenience w*as 
caused till two o’clock, p. m., when suddenly a blast 
of heated air swept through our streets, follow*ed 
quickly by others ; and shortly afterward the atmos¬ 
phere became so intensely heated that no human be¬ 
ing could withstand its force. ... At half past tw r o 
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o’clock the Fahrenheit thermometer exposed to this 
heat rose 133 0 {one hundred and thirty-three degrees). 
The trees were all blasted ; and the fruit, such as 
pears and apples, was literally roasted on the trees 
before it fell to the ground. Many rabbits, birds, 
and domestic animals died of suffocation. All 
kinds of metal became so heated that for hours 
nothing of the kind could be touched with the naked 
hands. A fisherman, who had been out on the bay 
that afternoon, came back with his arms all blis¬ 
tered.” 

In many districts of Southern California the cli¬ 
mate has been improved by the tree plantations of 
the fruit growers; mile after mile of rolling hill 
country on both sides of the railway, is covered with 
thrifty orchards, whose blossoms in April attract 
myriads of butterflies, and whose wealth of foliage 
cannot help modifying the aridity of the atmosphere. 
The malarious swamps of the Tulare bottoms have 
been redeemed in the same way. Fever and ague 
have undoubtedly become less virulent since the ar¬ 
rival of tree-planting colonists, though the credit for 
the beneficent change has been unfairly monopolized 
by the plantations of eucalyptus, the most thrifty, 
but also the ugliest, of all imported trees. It will 
outgrow pines and poplars, where indigenous shrubs 
can hardly subsist without irrigation ; but its irregu¬ 
lar shape and ragged bark (coming off in patches like 
the hair of a mangy dog) make it an eyesore to land¬ 
scape gardeners who have seen the California cedar 
or the New England elm. It does grow with a ra¬ 
pidity that compensates its demerits in wood-famished 
countries, but the alleged expurgative effect of its 
aroma is due to its miasma-absorbing foliage, and 
could be accomplished by any other leaf tree. 


California is a land of strange scenic contrasts. 
The traveler who has crossed the Coast Range, with 
its panorama of mountain and ocean views, feels as 
if he had reached a different world on entering the 
dreary flats of Tulare county; and the park-like 
forests of the upper Sierra contrast still more 
strangely with the spinescent vegetation of many 
parts of the San Joaquin Valley ; thorn jungles cov¬ 
ering hills and ravines for scores of miles ; the very 
grass bristling with tiny spines and burrs that fasten 
to every square inch of your dress and cannot be 
detached without considerable trouble. 

There are communities where every man, woman, 
and child works in the mines; others where fruit 
growing is the all-absorbing pursuit, though in the 
price of fruit the consequent difference is not nearly 
as great as outsiders might be led to expect. 

In many towns surrounded by waving forests of 
luxuriant orchard trees, the newcomer is astonished 
to And the price of oranges, pears, and grapes as 
high as in the Sierra stations, often outrageously 
higher than in such cities as Detroit and St. Paul. 
“It is not our fault,” your fruit peddler will tell 
you, “our profit‘often doesn’t amount to a dol¬ 
lar a day.” The trouble is that the market is cor 
nered by greedy middlemen, who buy up whole 
plantation crops on the tree, and form strong com¬ 
bines to prevent underselling. It is the same with 
land and labor, with fisheries, mines, and railway 
tickets. The Golden State is in the clutches of mid¬ 
dlemen, but will outgrow the trust dry-rot as it has 
outgrown the bonanza delirium and the speculation 
fever, and alter all due deduction for the over-es¬ 
timates of its climatic advantages, will retain a fair 
claim to the title of the American Italy. 


(To be continued.) 


WHAT ARE THE RESULTS OF SALT-EATING ? 

BY JULIA COLMAN. 


By salt-eating we mean the common habit of add¬ 
ing salt (chloride of sodium) to our food either before, 
during, or after cooking. The amount eaten is large. 
In France it averages nineteen and a half pounds, 
and in England twenty-two pounds, to the individual. 
It is not reasonable to suppose that this sharp, water- 
seeking mineral can pass through the moist human 
organism in quantities so large, without important 
resulting modifications. What are these results? 
What say the learned men about this matter? 

A large proportion of the writers on this subject 


have evidently been baffled in their attempts to ascer¬ 
tain the actual results of salt-eating, or they have 
taken it for granted that it must be right because 
“everybody eats it. ” They go on repeating and copy¬ 
ing from each other, statements which simply beg the 
question. We find a continual iteration of such 
ideas as these, “ It is in the blood and secretions, 
and therefore we must continue to put it in.” Can 
we accept this style of argument in face of the fact 
that every individual of us has been “ salted,” from 
the earliest moments of our existence, with scarcely 
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ever an exception to show what we could have been 
without salt? But we will make literal quotations, 
with chapter and verse. 

Dr. H. Letheby, M. B., M. A., Ph. D., etc. 
(medical officer of health and food analyst for the 
city of London), in his Cantos Lectures “ On Food,” 
page 82, says: “ Salt is a large constituent of every 
one of the secretions, and forms about half the 
weight of the saline matters of the blood. Unlike 
the phosphates, however, it does not enter into the 
composition of tissue.” 

Dr. T. King Chambers says, in his treatise on 
“ Health,” “Chloride of sodium is such a large 
constituent of our blood that it cannot possibly be 
noxious.” (That is, we are about as well as we can 
be, so there is no use of investigating so large a 
habit as this !) 

Wm. Beinton, M. D., in his elaborate treatise on 
“Food and Its Digestion,” says, “A large constitu¬ 
ent of the blood and all the tissues, a source of the 
gastric juice, a more than incidental ingredient in 
all the secretions, and therefore a necessary part of 
the aliment(?). It is strictly a food of the highest 
order. On the other hand, though it is casually 
present in many articles of food, the fact that it is 
generally absent in the quantity really requisite to 
meet its expenditure by the organism,” etc., etc. 

Prof. E. L. Youmans, the long-time conductor of 
the Popular Science Monthly , in his valuable “ Hand¬ 
book of Household Science,” begs the question in a 
similar way. “Salt escapes from the system by the 
kidneys, intestines, mucus, perspiration, and tears. 
To replace this loss and maintain the required quan¬ 
tity in the body, there must be a proper supply.” 
Of course it is “ expended ” if not wanted. We may 
at least be permitted to wonder why. if it were very 
much needed in the system, it should be continually 
expelled by every available outlet. 

Another very popular argument is that “all the 
animals ” use sail, and therefore we should. The 
truth is that none of the carnivorous nor the fru- 
givorous animals eat salt, nor do the birds. Some 
of those that live upon grass and twigs seek salt in 
their wild state. It is said that they do this to kill 
the insects which they take in with their herbage. 
We do not browse, therefore there is no reason 
for classing us with these salt eaters. The state¬ 
ment that human beings need salt to preserve them 
from intestinal parasites, lacks proof. The far-off 
cases of Africans and of ancient Dutch criminals re¬ 
ported to suffer from lack of salt is more than off-set 
by the well-known cases of intelligent individuals 
among us who have deliberately abandoned its use 


for years, and with great advantage to their health. 

The uncertainties of expression (which we take the 
liberty of italicising) in the apologies for salt, are 
notably curious. The well-known Pereira, in his 
“ Food and Diet,” a standard authority, after mak¬ 
ing the sweeping assertion that “ it is a necessary 
article of food, being essential for the preservation of 
life and the maintenance of health,” adds, “It forms 
an essential constituent of blood, which doubtless 
owes many of its important qualities to it. Thus it 
probably contributes to keep the blood corpuscles un¬ 
changed.” The next statement is carried on with, 
“ whence it has been assumed by some writers,” etc., 
all of which proves nothing. 

Dr. Letheby goes into quite a labored speculation. 
After acknowledging that it does not enter into the 
composition of tissue, he tries to show that it 
may be a medium of absorption and secretion, fol¬ 
lowing the theory of Liebig. “ Common salt has the 
faculty of forming crystallizable compounds with 
most of the inorganic and effete constituents of the 
body. May it not , therefore, be an important agent 
of diffusion, for as collodial matters, albumen, and 
fibrin cannot pass through the walls of the intestines 
and the bloodvessels, it may well be that through the 
agency of common salt, and the free acids of the 
gastric and muscular juices, they temporarily assume 
a crystalloidal condition, and are thus absorbed or 
secreted.” 

These surmises in connection with this salt ques¬ 
tion are highly suggestive, where we have a right to 
expect statements made with scientific accuracy. 
Prof. Youmans says, “It is highly probable,” 
“They seem to have,” “It is said,” in regard to the 
effects of salt eating, and we could quote many more 
similar expressions from other authors. We want 
facts, not guess work, in connection with a matter 
which these writers themselves acknowledge to be of 
the highest importance. 

It is known that scurvy is a salt disease. It oc¬ 
curs where people are fed for a long time on salted 
provisions, like sailors on long voyages, and espe¬ 
cially in the Arctic regions; soldiers in the south¬ 
land during our late civil war ; an English regiment 
decimated in South Africa ; and until quite recently 
large numbers of the poorer inhabitants of English 
cities, during the long winter privation of fresh 
fruits and vegetables. If a little salt is good, and 
these victims of scurvy took too much, we ought to 
have some safe rule for the “proper supply” of the 
“required quantity” referred to by Prof. Youmans. 
At present the matter is mostly left to unskilled 
cooks and housewives, who follow the “ rule of 
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thumb” with scarcely a thought as to wholesome¬ 
ness. If, on the other hand, salt is bad in itself, 
and more or less injurious in proportion to the 
quantity taken, then we ought to recognize its in¬ 
jurious effects and to understand how we should be 
benefited by laying it aside. By this we mean, omit¬ 
ting its addition to our food in its mineral form. 

It is conceded that there is salt in most of the 
fruits and vegetables, and in this organic form we 
can assimilate it and get what is really needed for 
the wants of the system. The best physiological 
authorities agree that we cannot assimilate earthy or 
mineral matters directly. These must first be taken 
up by vegetable growths in which animals find their 
proper nourishment. Salt, they say, is an ex¬ 
ception. 

There are those who deny this claim for salt, say¬ 
ing that it is neither proven nor probable. They 
maintain that when taken by itself, so that its true 
action can be tested, the stomach throws it off emet- 
ically, as it does many other poisons. Prof. Vou- 
mans and others admit this. When retained, it 
sometimes proves fatal, and such cases are quoted. 

As to its effects when taken with food, the most 
significant admissions are made. Dr. Brinton says 
(‘•Food and Its Digestion,” page 336): "The ex¬ 
cess seems easily to pass off by all channels, not 
only by the healthy excretions, but even by the 
effusions of disease. In this way the fluid of ascites 
(dropsy of the peritoneum) is often highly salted, 
or the sputum of pneumonia exhibits a quantity of 
this chloride, which goes far to explain its contem¬ 
poraneous deficiency from what is ordinarily its chief 
channel of removal from the body, to wit, the urine. 
A proportion of such habitual excess is, however, 
left in the body, most of the tissues of which probably 
become impregnated with a quantity of salt far larger 
than would suffice for the most vigorous health.” 

Now we beg leave to ask why these important ad¬ 
missions should not be promptly followed by investi¬ 


gation to ascertain whether these and perhaps other 
common diseases be not often caused by efforts to 
get rid of this foreign substance with which we are 
so largely loading the system. The inference that 
such efforts should be expected to lead to disease is 
irresistible ; and the prejudice in favor of the long 
established habit of salt-eating should not prevent a 
thorough investigation of the subject. 

After all Dr. Brintou’s elaborate argument in fa¬ 
vor of salt-eating, he admits the existence of many 
wild or semi-civilized tribes that are said to dispense 
with it, and he undertakes to show that they and the 
non-salt-eating animals may get all they need in the 
organized form, in the plants, etc., on which they 
feed. This, of course, lets down the entire argu¬ 
ment for mineral salt-eating. Dr. Letheby and 
Prof. Youmans make similar damaging admissions. 
One of the latest and best large logical text-books 
(by M. Foster, M. A., M. D., F. R. S., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Eng.), which has only a brief 
paragraph on the “ Effect of Salts as Food,” frankly 
admits that "at present we are in the dark on that 
subject.” 

What we need now is careful, unprejudiced, scien¬ 
tific, and experimental investigation, followed by 
honest statements of results somewhat in the style of 
Dr. B. W. Richardson in his Cantos Lectures on 
Alcohol. This topic was assigned him by the So¬ 
ciety of Arts, and he spent three years in its investi¬ 
gation. which brought many results he did not ex¬ 
pect, and yet of world-wide importance. The same 
society gave Dr. Letheby the subject of “Food,” 
and in the course of his Cantos Lectures he devotes 
a few pages to salt, from which we have quoted. 
We are persuaded that the time will come when the 
subject of salt-eating will be considered of suffi¬ 
cient importance to have an assignment for investiga¬ 
tion by itself; and in the interests of physiological 
science and of suffering humanity, the sooner that 
time comes, the better. 


Sex in Brains. —The popular fallacy that a 
woman's brain power is not equal to man’s because 
of its smaller size, is illustrated in an amusing little 
account taken from a German paper by the British 
Medical Journal Professor L. Bischoff, the late 
distinguished physiologist of Munich, was a pro¬ 
found believer in woman’s mental inferiority, and 
devoted much time to making researches to substan¬ 
tiate this claim. As a result of his labors it was 
given out that while the average weight of man's 


brain was 1350 grams, woman’s brain was smaller 
by 100 grains. But, alas for the Professor’s theories 
and calculations ! Lqion his deatli it was ascertained 
that his own brain weighed only 1245 grams, 5 grams 
less than that of the average woman. If the shades 
of the departed ever return to this terrestrial sphere, 
it would seern probable that the brainy Professor 
could hardly rest in peace until the world had been 
offered some explanation of this extraordinary phe¬ 
nomenon. — Woman's Herald '. 
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HEALTHY HOMES. 

VI. 

I'.V HELEN L. MANNING. 
VENTILATION. HEATING, AND LIGHTING. 


The methods of ventilating and warming a home 
ought to be correlated in order to make either system 
do its work perfectly. As a matter of fact, while 
most houses are comfortably warmed, very few are 
adequately ventilated. In winter, enough fresh air 
is admitted through porous walls and around the 
windows, and by the occasional opening of doors, to 
keep the inmates from suffocation, but not enough to 
keep them in health *, and in summer, many people 
make dark, close dungeons of their homes, instead 
of freely admitting the vivifying fresh air and sun¬ 
shine. 

By the act of breathing, pure air is taken into the 
lungs and expelled in a deteriorated condition. It is 
deprived of its vital property, oxygen, and loaded 
with carbonic acid gas, together with a varying 
quantity of moisture and of organic impurities. The 
animal exhalations from the breath and the body im¬ 
part the fetid, sickening odor noticeable in unventi¬ 
lated sleeping rooms, and after awhile, the very walls 
and furnishings are permeated with the same. Poi¬ 
soning from such an atmosphere is slow but neverthe¬ 
less certain. 

Vet it is astonishing how the human system adapts 
itself to the most adverse circumstances. For in¬ 
stance, a Battle Creek nurse, while ministering to the 
sick poor in Chicago, found a family living over a 
horse stable, the floor of the room so open that the 
animals could be seen through it, and the odors per¬ 
ceptible from this foul, unventilated stable were so 
sickening to the nurse that she could hardly stay in 
the room long enough to do what was necessary. 
Yet the sick woman said that she enjoyed the smells 
peculiar to a stable, that she and her children were 
fairly well most of the time, and that the air of the 
streets made her dizzy. If the air of the streets in 
the crowded part of the # city which this poor woman 
was likely to frequent, had such an unpleasant effect 
upon her, what would be the probable effect of sud¬ 
denly transporting her to a region of pure country 
air 1 This instance well illustrates L>r. Oswald’s ob¬ 
servation that people can actually become fond of 
foul air— modern troglodytes. 

But respiration is not the only source of air con¬ 
tamination within our homes, and which makes 


thorough ventilation necessary. Stoves and other 
contrivances for heating often help to vitiate the 
air. One way is by robbing the air of its proper 
amount of moisture, and a more serious one is in 
direct poisoning of the air through gases thrown off 
in the process of combustion, and which find their 
way into the room by leakage of stoves and furnaces, 
and also, as good authorities state, by the passage 
through their iron walls of carbonic acid gas and 
carbonic oxide. These dangers are greater in the 
use of coal than when wood is consumed as fuel, and 
are increased as stoves become old, because their 
joints grow less and less secure and their walls more 
and more porous. 

Again, where furnaces are used for heating, the 
intake pipe not infrequently leads merefy from the 
cellar to the living rooms, instead of bringing in pure 
outside air. Properly arranged steam heating ap¬ 
paratus is much better than any hot-air furnace. 
The difficulties just mentioned as belonging to stoves 
and furnaces, do not apply to steam coils. But it 
must not be forgotten that radiators furnish no fresh 
air, and therefore provision must be made for fresh 
air inlets and foul air outlets apart from the heating. 
Pipes should bring the fresh outside air directly to 
the radiators, so that it may be heated before being 
diffused through the room, and the foul air outlets 
should be on a level with the floor — not several 
inches above it, as is sometimes the case, when they 
are practically of no value. Or two or more win¬ 
dows may be arranged with a narrow board under the 
lower sash in such a way as to make a small opening 
between the upper and lower sashes. These may be 
fixed so as to afford fair ventilation without incurring 
unpleasant draughts. However, a draught is not the 
worst thing imaginable. If people would only learn 
to have as great fear of breathing vitiated air as they 
now have of draughts, they would live longer and 
better. Even very delicate people can accustom 
themselves to air currents, provided the air be pure, 
and suffer no harmful consequences, as has been 
repeatedly demonstrated. 

The advantages of constructing a house so as to 
include one or more open fireplaces, in the interests 
of heating and ventilation, were spoken of in a pre- 
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vious article. A fireplace, to be entirely satisfactory, 
should have no down draught, should be econom¬ 
ical in the use of fuel, should have a safe and con¬ 
venient method for disposing of the ashes, and easy 
facility for keeping the grate clean. 

The “Monitor of Health” gives the billowing 
simple method of ventilating common dwellings: — 

aiti_ 



:S: 


!\ 
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“ No expensive apparatus is necessary to supply 
an abundance of fresh air to any dwelling. If a 
house is not quite completed, ventilating* shafts for 
conveying away the foul air can be provided by 


building the chimney of extra size, and by means of 
a partition, making two compartments, one to be 
used for ventilation and the other for conveying 
away the smoke from stoves or fireplaces. If a 
house is finished without any way being provided for 
ventilation, as is the case in the majority of homes, 
an arrangement may be made like that shown in the 
accompanying cut, which, though less elegant than 
more expensive ventilating arrangements, is none 
the less effective, if properly constructed. The 
figure represents a stove, one side of which is in¬ 
cased in a sheet iron envelope, J, which communi¬ 
cates by the pipe, I J , with the outer air through the 
duct, B. Through this tunnel, the fresh air will enter 
freely, being warmed by contact with the heater! 
surface of the stove ; then, rising to the hot ceiling, 
and passing to the outer sides of the room, where it 
becomes cool and falls to the floor, it is drawn up 
into the pipe, V, through which it passes into the 
chimney just below the opening for the stovepipe. 
An arrangement of this kind can be put into any 
house at an expense of from ten to twenty dollars, 
and will secure an ample supply of fresh air at all 
times,” One or more very excellent coal stoves con¬ 
structed on a similar plan, are on the market. 

The lighting of a house must depend upon individ¬ 
ual circumstances. The electric light, being per 
fectly clean and causing no exhaustion of the air by 
combustion, is to be preferred above ail others when 
it can be secured. Gas not only vitiates the air while 
burning, but is a frequent menace to health through 
defective plumbing. A small leakage is a much more 
serious matter than it is generally considered. 
There are many objections to kerosene, and if 
used, good burners should be secured and the 
flame never turned low. thereby causing foul 
gases to be given off unconsumed. Persons 
with a moderate income, especially if there 
be little children in the family, can hardly afford 
to use other than electric lights, if possibly avail¬ 
able, taking convenience, safety, and health into 
consideration. 



The People or Iceland. — In Iceland, a nation 
of 73,000 people, men and women are in every re¬ 
spect political equals, governed by representives 
elected by men and women. The mothers teach the 
future citizens, and in all of Iceland there is not an 
illiterate after the age of seven ; there are no prisons, 
no police, no thieves, no plutocrats, no miserable 
poor, but a plain, temperate, chaste, educated, and 
intelligent people. — Southern Churchman. 


What is Hvgirne ? — At a late teachers’ examina¬ 
tion, in answer to the question, “What is hygiene?” 
a young lady applicant for a certificate to teach 
school, answered, “It is the soft part on the baby’s 
head, which gradually grows harder as the baby 
grows older. ” — Sc/. 


Smallpox is no more contagious than is a good 
example. — Ranis Horn. 
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SUFFICIENCY OF A VEGETARIAN DIET. 


A member of the London Vegetarian Society re¬ 
cently gave an address in Redhiil, England, on the 
sufficiency of a vegetarian diet for hard manual labor. 
The Surrey Mirror gives the following report : — 

The chairman, in introducing the speaker for the 
evening, said that he was himself a vegetarian in 
sympathy, but unfortunately his wife was not; and 
until the women became interested in food reform, 
it was impossible for the working men to adopt the 
diet. He (Mr. Gilbert) had met many working men 
who were vegetarians simply because they could not 
afford to buy meat on their small wages. In Wales 
many folks were practically vegetarians, as he knew ; 
and if they could live on the diet, other men could, 
too. He cordially commended the subject to their 
earnest attention. 

Mr. W. Jeffery, a robust and pleasant-looking 
man, who apparently throve well on his “diet of 
herbs,” then gave a powerful, practical address, as a 
working man to working men. He explained that 
though described on the bill as an “ iron-worker 
from the Thames Iron Works,” he did not actually 
wield a hammer, although he worked very hard. 
He was, in fact, the electrician to the establishment, 
and as such had a good deal of experimental and 
brain work to do. His diet was simple, consisting 
largely of whole-meal bread, pulse, nuts, and fruits, 
and upon this food his family were hearty and well, 
and never troubled the doctor. 

In the Thames Iron Works there were many vegeta¬ 
rians in all departments. They had puddlers, smiths, 
hammer-men, and others who did the most laborious 
work on a flesh less diet. Men worked in front of 
fiery furnaces, stripped to the waist and pouring with 
perspiration ; and if this hard work was done in 
London, it could be done in Redhiil. He had often 
competed in tugs-of war, and had never yet been 
beaten. He would undergo any trial that they liked 
upon bread and water, against another man living on 
beef and beer. Bread and fruit were also excellent 
food for mental work. Nuts were often regarded as 
indigestible, and so they might be after a full meal; 
but eaten as food, they were a most nutritious article. 
If they were bad, a little child could detect it ; but 
for meat, a skilled inspector was necessary. It has 
been stated on oath in a court of law that nearly 85 
per cent of the meat sent to the London meat-market 
was more or less diseased. A butcher had told him 
that if he sold only .meat guaranteed to be healthy, 
it would cost about 18s. 6d. per pound. As to sau¬ 


sages, folks often put inside of them what they could 
not sell outside. 

Another aspect oi the question was that if they ate 
only English fruit and vegetables, Irish potatoes, 
and Scotch oatmeal, they would make such a de¬ 
mand that the supply would have to be met, and by 
British labor. That would mean that more work¬ 
men would be required, as vegetable culture required 
more hands than the tending of sheep and cattle. 
Again, we spend millions of money annually in buy¬ 
ing foreign fruit, vegetables, eggs, cheese, etc., 
which might be grown at home, and thus benefit the 
laborer and the farmer. 

The speaker then detailed some terrible scenes of 
destitution, which he often witnessed in the east end 
of London, and which he attributed to drink. Vege¬ 
tarianism, he said, was the only natural cure for 
drunkenness, and he told a story of how he had in¬ 
duced a fellow-workman, by eating apples just before 
beer time, to lose his taste for the indispensable fluid. 
About ninty-nine per cent of the vegetarians were 
teetotalers. He urged all present who had got thus 
far on the road to right living, to go one step farther, 
and have pure food as well as pure drink. 

There were many other reasons in favor of vegetari¬ 
anism. For instance, man’s organism, his teeth, his 
nature, were not fitted for animal food. All man’s 
best instincts revolted against the killing of animals; 
and if they doubted it, let them compare slaughter¬ 
houses with cornfields, and cattle-ships with orchards, 
and they would soon see which was the more natural 
system, lie asked why slaughter-houses were always 
put on the back streets, and replied that it was be¬ 
cause they did not wish the awful sights that were 
enacted, to be witnessed by children, who would be 
revolted and demoralized by the cruelties which svent 
on inside their walls. 

Passing to more pleasant subjects, Mr. Jeffery 
spoke of the better times that would ensue if every¬ 
body became a vegetarian. Drunkenness would dis¬ 
appear, poverty would be diminished, and life would 
be easier and happier for everybody. There would 
be less work for women on Sabbath. All dishes used 
for vegetarian meals could be washed in cold water. 
The ladies knew what that meant, and he urged them 
all to become pioneers in the glorious work of food 
reform. 

The lecturer was followed with close attention, 
and his remarks were often followed with applause, 
although many produced what is called a “sensation,” 
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as he detailed in evident sympathy the sufferings of 
the poor in London on one hand, and the sufferings 
of animals on the other. 

The chairman then said that any one might ask ques¬ 
tions of Mr. Jeffery, who would be glad to answer them. 

Accordingly, questions were asked by members of 
the audience relative to the supply of leather, Ilow 
vegetarianism tended to lead the laborers back to 
the country from the towns? Were there any ath¬ 
letes among food reformers? Was the diet suitable 
for brain workers ? All of which, and others, were 
satisfactorily answered by Mr. Jeffery, who instanced 
two friends of his who had won prizes for cycling 
and athletics. 


The chairman said he had met a minister who told 
him that the cost of the family breakfast did not ex¬ 
ceed fourpence. He was a very good preacher, too. 
When he was in prison, gas-fitting, he had seen the 
simple farinaceous food upon which the prisoners 
lived, oatmeal skilly, brown bread, potatoes, etc., 
and they improved in health, both of body and mind, 
upon an enforced vegetarian diet. 

Mr. Jeffery, before leaving, recommended his 
hearers to keep the window open at night, have 
plenty of clean water both outside and in ; to give 
up tea, coffee, salt, and condiments, and they would 
find a pleasure in their simple food which they never 
had before. 


FRESH AIR IN OUR HOMES. 


Let me quote the words of one who speaks with 
all the authority of a great name, Miss Florence 
Nightingale: **It is all nonsense, what some old 
nurses say, that you can’t give a baby fresh air with¬ 
out giving it a chill ; and, on the other hand, you 
may give a baby a chill which will kill it 1 by letting 
a draught blow upon it when it is being washed, for 
instance, and chilling its whole body, though only 
for a moment) without giving it fresh air at ail. 
And depend upon this, the less fresh air you give to 
its lungs, and the less water you give to its skin, so 
much the more liable it will be to cold and chill. M 

Let me here strongly protest against the foolish 
fashion of half smothering a sleeping baby, cov¬ 
ering its head and mouth, at the risk of stilling it 
outright. 

Cots and beds in the nursery should be uncur¬ 
tained, or nearly so. We might almost as well lay 
the child to sleep on the shelf of a clothespress, or 
at the bottom of a packing case, as in a cot closely 
curtained round. An authentic story is told of a 
well-constituted child passing within a few minutes 
from a condition of spasmodic irritation, bordering 
on convulsions, into perfect health, owing simply to 
the admission of fresh air into a close, ill-ventilated 
nursery. 

A thermometer should be kept in the room, and 
should not rise above 70° F., overheating being as 
unwholesome, as the reverse. 

Nervous irritation is a prominent characteristic of 
infancy, and pure air will be found to act as one of 
the most powerful nervous sedatives upon the tender 
system of a child. Whatever, therefore, affects the 
purity of the atmosphere should be quickly removed ; 


proper places provided for dirty linen, etc. The air 
of bedrooms should be perfectly fresh ; especially 
should we beware of M tired air’’creeping in from 
the day nursery, just before the children’s bedtime ; 
chimneys should be kept open, bedclothes turned 
back and exposed to the air as soon as the child 
is up. 

A room fifteen feet square and nine feet high, af¬ 
fords ample initial cubic space for a nurse and two 
children. With good and careful management, a 
nurse, an infant, and two other children, have occu¬ 
pied a tyedroom of this size without detriment to 
health. No useless articles of furniture or drapery 
were allowed entrance ; both a dressing room and a 
bathroom were close at band; care was taken to 
keep the air of the room pure ; no open vessels were 
allowed to remain the door, never quite closed, ad¬ 
mitted light and air from the passage ; the two win¬ 
dows were partly open on summer nights, and the 
fire was always lighted before bedtime in the winter. 
Children from seven to nine or ten years of age may 
have separate bedrooms, but after that age a sepa¬ 
rate dormitory for each is requisite. A space four¬ 
teen or fifteen feet by eight or nine feet wide, permits 
of a bed four feet wide to be placed between the 
door ami the wall, and a fireplace in the opposite 
wall to be beyond the foot of the bed. No double- 
bedded room should be less than fifteen feet square, 
and no bedroom should be without a fireplace. 

The room door may be left partly open, and there 
will mostly be an open door either from the dress¬ 
ing-room or the nurse’s room. The doors must be 
so hung that when partly open they will shield the 
bed, rather than direct the current of air onto it. 


V 
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The windows in the summer can be left a little open 
at the top. They should be provided with shutters, 
both to keep off the draught and to shut out some of 
the light when this may be necessary. They aid 
materially in lessening the chill that in cold weather 
always strikes in from the windows. A stout linen 
or jute fabric makes a good protective window-cur- 
tain for the winter. All woolen hangings are objec¬ 
tionable in a bedroom, as they readily absorb 
moisture, and all organic particles suspended in it or 
floating in the air. The ceiling of the room should 
be such as to bear rubbing over ; it is better of a 
gray or cream color than white, so as not to reflect 
too much light on the upward gaze of the children. 
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'The walls of the bedroom are better painted in some 
even tone of quiet color. If the wall is papered, it 
should be varnished over, and the paper must have 
no bright-colored, intricate pattern-spots, and no 
vivid green likely to contain arsenic. The floors 
must not be carpeted all over, certainly not under 
the bed, and it is better to have the boards stained 
and left bare round the sides of the room. The fop 
edge of the skirting board should be rounded off in 
all rooms for children. Iron bedframes should have 
round edges. Slips of soft carpet by the sides of t^e 
bed, and from the door to the fireplace, if not all 
over the center of the room, are sufficient.— Mrs . 

Wtn. E. Gladstone. 


Ethics of the Sense of Taste.— It is the abuse 
of a natural function to eat things simply because 
we like them, and for the enjoyment of the sense 
of taste. We have no right to divorce utility from 
enjoyment in the sense of taste which was given 
us for the relish of food. But children are usually 
taught from infancy to use the sense of taste for 
the purpose of enjoyment, and this practice is usu¬ 
ally continued in mature life. If a friend comes 
in, it is considered inhospitable not to offer him 
something to eat. This is thought to be a very im¬ 
portant part of our duty in entertaining friends, but 
it is really a gross thing. Why not give our callers 
something to smell ? It would be a great deal better, 
for odors pass away with no after-effects ; but if we 
give them something to tickle the palate, the stom¬ 
ach has to work, perhaps all night, to dispose of the 
consequences of indulging iu a momentary pleasure. 
It would be much more aesthetic if we were to pre¬ 
pare a repast of odors. If we would offer our friends 
something which was a mere taste, and nothing back 
of it, that would be far better; but giving them re¬ 
freshments with a pang of dyspepsia behind, is not 
real kindness. 

The fundamental principle upon which this misuse 
of the seuse of taste is based, is all wrong. A child 
should be taught that it is not proper to use the sense 
of taste merely for gratification. The foundation of 
all great nations was laid in simplicity. The Greeks, 
Macedonians, and Persians, when they were growing 
and developing, were exceedingly simple in all their 
habits of life. Cyrus, the king of the Persians, was 
brought up on barley cakes, and other simple vege¬ 
tarian foods. When these nations became rich and 
luxurious, when they began to prepare great feasts 
which lasted for nights and days together, they began 
to degenerate. 


This perversion of the sense of taste and gratifica¬ 
tion of appetite often leads children to a great deal 
of grossness of various kinds. Highly seasoned, 
stimulating food often leads to drunkenness, and to 
the taking of tobacco and opium, and a great variety 
of other intoxicants and narcotics. 

The gratification of the sense of taste is very 
different from the gratification of the other bodily 
senses. We listen to eloquent speeches or to enchant¬ 
ing music ; we look upon a pleasant landscape or a 
fine picture, and these gratifications of the senses of 
sight and hearing leave no sting behind ; but when 
the sense of taste is used merely for its own sake, 
the stomach has long hours of work, and in conse¬ 
quence, the brain is clouded, the liver clogged, and 
the whole bodily system out of order. We ought to 
eat to live, and not live to eat, and our children 
should be taught this from infancy. Mothers should 
prepare good food, and set it before their children 
with the expectation that they will eat and be satisfied ; 
but instead of that, steps toward a wrong education 
are taken by continually asking children, “What 
would you like?” Really good nourishing food, if 
well prepared, ought to be relished by both children 
and grown persons. 

The taste for condiments and spices and pickles is 
an acquired one, just the same as the taste for to¬ 
bacco is acquired. We can acquire a taste for 
things absolutely repulsive, or we can retain our 
normal taste for things which are bland and whole¬ 
some. 


“ Rarf. ” Ben Johnson, w hen asked that old, vexed 
question, V Is life worth living?” replied, “That 
depends on the liver” and he hadn't seen modern 
American women either. 







THE BICYCLE FOE INVALID WOMEN. 


BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. I). 
(Concliidoti. i 


For some ten years I have made a practice of mak¬ 
ing a careful test of the strength of the different 
groups of muscles in all suitable cases coming under 
my professional care. The figures in the accompany¬ 
ing physical chart represent the results obtained from 
the careful examination of 6oc women by this 
method. A little study of this chart will show that it 
forms a basis for a complete 
graphic representation of the 
functional condition of the 
muscles of the body. In mak¬ 
ing a representation of a per¬ 
son’s strength upon this chart, 
the lifting capacity of each 
muscle is determined by the 
dynamometer, and a dot made 
upon the chart at the figure or 
figures which correspond to the 
number indicated upon the 
dynamometer for each partic¬ 
ular group of muscles. These 
dots are then connected by a 
continuous line. If the subject 
were a perfectly symmetrical 
person, the line would run 
straight across the chart. Such 
a person is never found in act¬ 
ual practice, although I have found a few cases in 
which the variations from a straight line were quite 
inconsiderable. The low points upon the line in¬ 
dicate relative weakness ; the high points, rela¬ 
tive strength. The columns for totals at the right- 
hand side of the chart show the combined strength of 
all the muscles in the arms, legs, trunk, and chest re- 
spectively, and in the entire body. By the aid of 



this chart, it is possible to know at a glance, not 
only the relative strength or weakness of the entire 
body, but which part of the body is disproportion¬ 
ately weak, and which particular group of muscles is 
relatively weaker or stronger than others. 

Fourteen years ago, l possessed myself of a Colum¬ 
bia bicycle. For more than a dozen years, profes¬ 
sional work has pressed upon 
me so heavily, however, that I 
have neglected exercise of every 
description, ami so much to my 
detriment that last year I found 
myself in a condition of health 
that absolutely demanded atten¬ 
tion. and I accordingly ob¬ 
tained one of the most approved 
patterns of Columbia safety 
bicycles, upon which I soon 
came to feel quite at home, 
and in the course of a few 
weeks increased my lung capa¬ 
city 50 cubic inches, with a 
proportionate improvement in 
physical and mental vigor. 

This personal improvement 
suggested to me the possible 
advantages which some of my 
feeble patients might derive from the same source, and 
I accordingly employed an experienced bicycler as a 
teacher, and began prescribing exercise upon the bi¬ 
cycle as a means of cure. The results were far beyond 
my most sanguine expectations. The improvement by 
the first cases to whom this exercise was prescribed, 
was so noticeable that I was soon overwhelmed by 
demands from my lady patients for prescriptions for 
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exercise, and it was but a short time before the wheel 
was in such constant use from early morn till dusk, 
that I was myself utterly deprived of its advantages. 

I felt more than compensated, however, in the rapid 
gain in strength, general nerve, and vital tone made 
by mv patients, not a few of whom became so much 
attached to bicycle riding that they obtained wheels 
of their own, have become experienced riders, and 
have ceased to pay doctor's bills, whereby a number 
of them have each saved enough to more than pay 
for several first-class bicycles. 

Miss. W., a young woman 28 years of age, had 
been for a number of years a chronic nervous in¬ 
valid. Her maladies were so obstinate in character 
that her friends had nearly despaired of her recovery. 
In accordance with my advice, she learned to ride a 
Columbia bicycle, by the aid of which, in connec¬ 
tion with other treatment, her health was so greatly 
restored that she was able to return to her friends in 
excellent spirits and substantially relieved from all 
her chronic ailments. 

The accompanying chart (No. 1) shows the won¬ 
derful gain in muscular strength and symmetry made 
bv this young woman. The first measurements of 
strength fell, almost without exception, far below the 


average ; while at the second test all measurements 
are above the average, and a few points rise above 
the maximum. It is interesting to note the changes 
which occurred in individual groups of muscles. The 
muscles of the fore-arm, which were particularly weak 
in this case, increased from 181 lbs. to 333 lbs.,— 
that is, the combined strength of all the muscles of 
the fore-arm, which at the first test was only equiva¬ 
lent to lifting 181 lbs., increased from the exercise of 
bicycle riding to 333 lbs. There was also a very 
notable increase in the strength of the shoulder mus¬ 
cles, which more than doubled. The total strength 
of the arms increased from 3S0 lbs. to 800 lbs. ; the 
legs from 953 lbs. to 1650 lbs. : the trunk from 270 
lbs. to 510 lbs. ; the chest from 115 lbs. to 219 lbs. ; 
while the total lifting capacity of the whole body in¬ 
creased from 1650 lbs. to 30to lbs. 

Here is another equally interesting case. Miss 
F. W., a young lady, was brought here by her 
parents to the Sanitarium in a condition of such 
complete nervous exhaustion that we had no hope of 
restoring her to anything like sound health in less 
than a year. Her friends placed her under treat¬ 
ment with the understanding that not less than one 
year would be required to secure any considerable 
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HOME GYMNASIUM. 


degree of improvement. The young woman was so 
weak she could stand but a short time, could scarcely 
sit erect. Chart No. 2 gives a graphic representa¬ 
tion of the condition of her muscular system at the 
beginning of treatment, and also after a few weeks of 
treatment and bicycle riding. The length of time 
which elapsed between the two tests was exactly 43 
days. At the end of that time the young woman’s 
total strength had increased from 1450 lbs. to 2500 
lbs., a gain of half a ton, One of the most notice¬ 
able gains was in the muscles of the arms and legs, 
particularly the latter. The leg muscles had gained 
in strength from 900 lbs, to 1450 lbs. The arm 
muscles gained nearly 50 per cent, and the strength 
of the chest muscles had doubled. The total strength 
of the muscles of the thighs, which are especially 
used in this exercise, was increased from 394 lbs. to 
728 lbs. The young woman had been completely 
transformed from a feeble, nervous, discouraged in¬ 
valid, to a bright, rosy-cheeked, vigorous young 
woman. She came into rny office one day about the 
time the second test was made, saying, if Doctor. I 
rode 15 miles on my wheel yesterday, on a country 
road, without stopping, and tired out a vigorous 
young man, who was so badly used up he has had to 


stay in bed to-day to get rested. M At the time of 
this writing the young woman declares herself to be 
enjoying better health than ever before. 

Another case which perhaps still better illustrates 
the great value of the bicycle as a means of aiding 
feeble women to recovery, is that of a young woman 
who had been a completely bedridden invalid for 
three years. For many months she had been treated 
for what her physicians declared to be inflammation 
the spinal cord, a disease from which complete re¬ 
covery rarely occurs. I found, in addition, difficul¬ 
ties which required a serious surgical operation. 
The accompanying chart (No. 3) exhibits the gain 
in strength made by this voting woman under a care¬ 
ful course of physical training accompanied by ap¬ 
propriate treatment, of course, the prescribed exercise 
including bicycle riding. This young woman was 
very much afraid to undertake the bicycle on account 
of the serious inflammatory troubles from which she 
had suffered, and the grave nature of the nervous af¬ 
fection from which, according to the diagnosis of 
several eminent physicians, she had suffered for sev¬ 
eral years ; nevertheless, with the assurance that I 
would be responsible for the consequences, providing 
she was careful not to break any bones, she ventured 
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to make the trial, and although somewhat discouraged 
by her first efforts in consequence of her feebleness, 
and hence inability readily to gain the art of balanc¬ 
ing upon the wheel, she soon learned to ride excel¬ 
lently well, and became so much in love with the 
bicycle that she obtained a first-class Columbia and 
went home to ride it. 

So we lost a patient and the bicycle manufacturers 
gained a customer; but our patient considers herself 
the greatest gainer of all, as will be readily recog¬ 
nized by the fact that her total strength increased 
from 750 lbs. to more than 2500 lbs. The difference 
between a young woman whose total lifting capacity 
is only 750 lbs. and one whose lifting capacity is as 
much as an ordinary horse can pull, is very imper¬ 
fectly represented even by these figures, as the gain 
in nerve tone and in mental and nerve vigor, in 
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buoyancy of spirits, and in capacity for active and 
useful work, is vastly greater. The gain in the 
strength of certain muscles was in this case very re¬ 
markable. In the case of the muscles of the trunk, 
for example, which had become extremely weak from 
lying in bed, the proportion of gain in strength was 
fivefold. 

There is no better form of exercise for increasing 
the strength of the muscles of the trunk than bi¬ 
cycle riding. The trunk is a weak point with the 
great majority of women. Weakness of the muscles 
of the trunk is.the principal cause of backache and 
of the great share of the peculiar ailments from 
which women suffer. This young woman is at the 
present time rejoicing in splendid health, for which 
she is probably as much indebted to the bicycle as 
to me. 
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When God would secure to man the highest, best 
balanced, most long-continued action of mental and 
moral power, he does it by giving him a sound 
physique. — Murk Hopkins . 


It is said that John Ericcson, though working 
from twelve to fifteen hours a day, always walked 
the streets of New York from io o’clock until mid¬ 
night for exercise. 



























































































































































































CHILD-TRAINING. 

[A lecture delivered l»elc»re the Missionary Muglers' Class, by J. H. Kellogg, M. D. | 

(Continued.) 


Many people have little idea how to train children, 
because they have not been trained themselves. 
How should they have any idea of the proper care 
of children ? Huber, the blind Swiss naturalist, 
spent sixty years of his life studying bees through 
other people's eyes. He planned all sorts of experi¬ 
ments with bees, and carefully noted the results, and 
thus he learned more about bees than was ever known 
before. His book on bees is one of the most re¬ 
markable and interesting works on natural history 
that was ever written. For sixty years he had been 
sitting at the feet of bees, as it were, and studying 
them. Then there was Sir John Lubbock, the emi¬ 
nent English naturalist, a nobleman and a wealthy 
man, who devoted many years of his life to feeding 
and tending ants. Just picture that great man feed¬ 
ing a little ant 1 He afterward wrote a wonderful 
book about ants. At the present day there are hun¬ 
dreds of eminent men who are devoting themselves 
entirely to the study of these little objects in nature. 

Pasteur, a great French physician, has devoted years 
of his life to the study of scums, slimes, anti molds. 
11 is great researches resulted in the discovery of 
germs, and by studying them thoroughly he found 
that they were often the cause of disease. He has 
explained this matter so that now we understand the 
origin of scores of diseases, and how they may be 
prevented. 

Prof. Loeffler, of Germany, discovered the germ ca¬ 
pable of producing typhoid fever, and he tested his dis¬ 
covery in this way : In Southern Europe, especially in 
Thessaly, there was a terrible scourge of field mice. 
They were destroying the grain so that people were 
in danger of starvation. Prof. Loeffler went down 
there with his little germ, and inoculated some of 
those field mice with the typhoid ferer germ, and 


then let them go free. Some of the grain through 
which these germs had been diffused, was distributed 
to the farmers, who put it into the holes of the mice. 
Soon great numbers of the mice were taken sick and 
died, and others ate their dead bodies, and so con¬ 
tracted the disease, and thus the whole plague of mice 
was swept away by the little typhoid fever germ, and’ 
the people were saved from starvation. 

Thus you see how great men have devoted their 
lives to the study of bees, ants, and germs — the 
little things of nature, and what great results have 
followed. Now turn from these things, and the 
thousands of great men who are worshiping at their 
shrine, to look at these little children ! How much 
more interesting is a little child, with a soul as well 
as a body, with the possibilities of an eternity of ex¬ 
istence ! Consider that for that little child, every¬ 
thing depends upon the conditions with which it 
shall be surrounded, and the mould into which it shall 
grow. When we stop to think that the formation of 
this mould depends upon the mother or the teacher or 
the trainer of that child, the responsibility becomes 
so great as to be beyond estimate. Who can measure 
the responsibility which rests upon the person who 
has the opportunity of training a child ? Could we 
possibly imagine a more beautiful work than that of 
taking this undeveloped mind and putting into it the 
things that ought to be there, and then seeing the ef¬ 
fect as we watch it from day to day ? Put the trouble 
is, the one who has the care of the child too often goes 
to work in a hap-hazard way. The child has faults, 
and the trainer sees them, but does not understand 
the cause of them. She does not know what makes 
the child do wrong. The mother says, “What 
makes ray child do this or that?’' She doesn’t 
know. But she ought to know enough of the men- 
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tal psychology of the child to understand the reason 
why the child commits some particular act which 
perhaps seems to her to prove him totally depraved. 
There is a reason for it. There is always a reason 
for a child's faults. The mother needs to study the 
needs of her child, and she needs to be well versed 
in both mental and moral hygiene. 

You may say, “ This is a great work ; who is suffi¬ 
cient for it?” 'The mother, then, needs sufficient 
skill deftly to meet any emergency that may arise in 
the physical, mental, or moral condition of the 
child. This is indeed a great work. It needs con¬ 
stant diligence, constant observation, and constant 
exercise of tact. The mother must not be off her 
guard for a moment. She must know what is going 
on around her every moment. But there is great 
compensation for all this. The mother, or the 
nurse, or the teacher,— whoever has the training of 
little ones, receives greater benefit from the training 
than does the child. She has the highest incentive 
for training herself; for she cannot undertake with 
safety to teach a child self-control unless she can 
control herself. 1 do not believe there is any other 
'kind of work that is so uplifting in its tendency as is 
this work of training up children to a high and noble 


life, of endeavoring to help the little mind to grow 
up and expand, watching the developing bud, as it 
expands, and feeling that you are putting your own 
soul into it. 

The reason why Sir John Lubbock found his work 
so interesting, was because he was looking into the 
inner life of the ants. It was not the exterior of the 
ant, but what the ant did, that he was watching ; and 
from what it did, he interpreted its purposes. By 
this study he developed the wonderful fact that the 
ant, in its work, showed evidence of intelligence and 
ability to design ; and he announced to the world 
that the ant was an intelligent creature. 

When Huber studied the habits of the bees, he did 
it for the purpose of looking into their inner lives, 
to learn their nature and habits. From these 
studies the great bee-keeping industry has been 
developed. 

The teacher cannot fail to find the training of 
children interesting when she touches their inner 
lives. When she brings her life into close contact 
with the life of the child, she can see her own soul 
developing in the life of that little one. That is the 
kind of mother or teacher who will see good results 
as the fruit of her labor. 


(To be continued.) 


I WOULDN’T BE CROSS. 


1 wouldn't be cross, dear, it's never worth while. 
Disarm the vexation by wearing a smile; 

Let hap a disaster, n trouble, a loss. 

Just meet the thing boldly, and never be cros*. 

I would n'l be cross, dear, with people at home, 
They love you so fondly ; whatever may come, 

You may count on the kinsfolk around you to stand, 
Oh, loyally true in a brotherly hand ! 

So, since the fine gold fur exceedeth the dross, 

I would n’t be cross, dear, 1 would n't be cross. 

I would n't be cross with a stranger, ah, no! 

To the pilgrims we me-t on the life path, we owe 


This kindness, to give them good cheer us they pass. 

To clear out the flint stones and plant the soft trrass , 

No, dear, with a stranger in trial or lo>«, 

1 perchance might be silent. I would n’t be cross. 

No bitterness sweetens, no sharpness may heal 
The wound which the soul is too proud to reveal. 

No envy bath peace ; by a Iret and a jar 
The beautiful work of our hands we may mar. 

Let happen what may, dear, of trouble and loss. 

I would n’t be cross, dear. I would n't be cros*. 

—ITargartt li Songster. 


One Lady's Opinion.— A writer in the Christian 
Union says: “I know a lady who will admit, now 
that she is really reformed, that three weeks of tight 
lacing will thicken her skin like a piece of parch¬ 
ment. and make her believe that her husband is in 
love with some one else ; that her cook steals the 
sugar; that her diamonds are paste ; and that her 
baby is going to die if it has wund on its stomach.” 


A young miss of eight summers was asked about 
her brother, who w'as ill wdth the fever. The doctor 
had taken his temperature just before she left home. 


and found that his fever was not nearly so high. 
“Oh. brother Frank’s better,” she answered the 
questioner. “The doctor took his diameter this 
morning, an' it's much smaller.” 


If we have induced a young man to spend his 
evenings properly, we have solved the problem of the 
young man’s life. In a certain pass in the Alps 
there are crosses that mark w’here men have perished. 
If crosses w^ere erected in our city streets for every 
young man destroyed in the evening, we would not 
be able to transact business.— Rev, Jno, F. Duston , 
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SLOYD WITHIN A CIRCLE.—NO. 6. 

BY MRS. M. F. STEARNS. 

We are all buying and selling, giving and taking, the child tosses his rubber ball that it may rebound 
in more ways than we are aware of. In everything again to his hands, so let him early learn that every 



MODEL NO. 7. — WORKING DRAWING. 


we say or do, we are giving either good or bad to 
others, which sooner or later will react upon our¬ 
selves, and we shall take again in good or bad what 
we give — usually with compound interest. 

“ With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
to you again,” is universally true in all we do. As 


act will return again, with a corresponding force to 
that put into it. 

Every effort put forth to work correctly, brings 
a like ability to work ; the little toiler, while con¬ 
structing his models, is doing more than forming 
an attractive present for some friend ; he is shaping 
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a model of his future, he is giving ; and whether it 
be faithful, earnest work, or careless, slack work, 
the profits and losses will surely follow in exact pro¬ 
portion. 

" Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build." 

Besides this future value in all we do, there is a 
present value apparent in the attractive results that 
patient work and thought always yield. Nothing so 



MODEL NO. 7.—SEED BOX. 


well teaches the relative value of things as hand work. 
It. is a good thing occasionally to pay a child for an 
hour's hard work, just what a grown person would 
receive for a similar effort, at the same rate, perhaps, 
that the child’s father receives for his time ; suppose 
it is twenty-five cents per hour. An hour to a child 
seems twice as long as it does to an adult, and if it 
is an hour of hardest effort, he will then have an 
idea of the meaning of pennies that he has never 
had before, and will receive a lesson in economy 
that he will always remember. He will soon learn 


to think of the cost of everything. The suit of clothes 
he wears and tears and soils will receive greater care 
when he is told they cost fifteen or twenty hours of 
hard work such as hr gave ; anil perhaps the substan¬ 
tial, every day food at which he sometimes grumbles, 
will be eaten with a better relish, at any rate it will 
be better appreciated, when he knows that he eats 
up a suit of clothes every week, or a day’s hard 
work, a nice story book, or some other article of 
equal value. 

It is surprising how in this way the interest of chil¬ 
dren may be awakened to learn the comparative 
values of articles, time, and labor ; and the value of 
hand labor, as shown in Sloyd, affords an excellent 
opportunity of teaching the lesson. 

To make the paper seed box, divide the 12 inch 
circle into four equal parts, spread the compasses 
2j/i inches, and describe a small circle in the center 
of the large one; connect the points where the circles 
cut the bisecting diameters with straight lines. On 
each side of this square construct a similar square, 
and divide into two equal parts. On the lower half 
of squares 1 and 2 draw margins *4 inch wide. On 
square 3, measure £4 inch in from each outer edge, 
and cut to opposite point. Measure J 4 inch above 
this, and cut another line parallel to this. Extend 
lines 5 an«l 6 of this square to outer circle. On 
square 4. measure £4 inch, and draw straight lines to 
outer circle. Out out and fold on crossed lines, and 
the model is completed. 


YOUNG GIRLS AND THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


Fifteen of Chicago’s largest and most influential 
philanthropic societies have united in sending out a 
notice to parents and guardians all over the coun¬ 
try, warning them against allowing young girls to go 
lo the Fair without suitable escort. The preamble 
and suggestions, briefly stated, are as follows : — 

“ We, the members of the societies of Chicago, 
interested in the welfare of women, who are in a po¬ 
sition to know the dangers here threatening young, 
inexperienced, or thoughtless girls, give this warning 
to mothers and guardians of such young persons as 
may visit Chicago during the World’s Fair : 

“ 1. If possible, accompany your daughters on 
their visit to the World’s Fair, but under no consid¬ 
eration permit them to leave home without the escort 
and supervision of a trustworthy person of mature 
age and experience. 

t€ 2. If you have no relatives or friends with 
whom you can stay while in the city, or if you are 


unable to put up at a first-class hotel, be careful in 
your selection of a boarding place. Beware of the 
•nice, quiet resort for ladies' recommended by some 
dashing stranger. Some of these places are in fact 
assignation houses. If you are without acquaintances 
in Chicago, address the Woman’s and Children’s 
Protective Agency, Room S28, Opera House Build¬ 
ing, Chicago, III., who will refer you to some person 
who has decent rooms to rent. If you should arrive 
in the city after business hours, alone and friendless, 
it would be wise to ask information from the jani- 
tress in the ladies’ waiting room at any depot, ami to 
remain under her protection during the remaining 
hours of the night. 

“3. Make no hasty acquaintances on the cars. 

“4. The newspapers will be full of advertise¬ 
ments of * light work and good wages for young 
girls.' Agents are going throughout the country d ; s- 
tricts with the same suggestions. Accept r.o offer 
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until after thorough investigation of the nature of 
the work, and the character of the persons adver¬ 
tising. ” 

There will doubtless be sufficient respectable ac¬ 
commodation for all who may wish to visit the Fair, 
and at a price that will admit even the poorest; and 
with the plain directions given above, it would seem 


that no one need be misled by unscrupulous parties. 
It may be in place to mention here that the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium has opened a branch at Chicago in 
part for the accommodation of its old friends and 
patrons who may wish to visit the Fair, and who 
may desire to avail themselves of the protection and 
advantages afforded by such an institution. 


TIGHT LACING IN ENGLAND. 


The idea that tight lacing is going out of fashion 
is quite a mistake. The healthy agitation made by 
dress reformers affects but a comparatively small 
number of women. The great majority of these, 
at least in fashionable circles, are still as much as ever 
addicted to tight lacing. Recently a representative 
of a prominent English journal called upon a number 
of the leading corset manufacturers. The following 
is a report of one of the interviews : — 

“ J I am reputed,' she said, ‘to have the tightest- 
lacing customers in London ; and I think that some 
of the waists my stays encircle would be hard to beat. 
1 think that some of my customers positively like the 
sensations produced by tight lacing, or they would 
never take all the pains they do to get thin, such as 
dieting and sleeping in corsets, as some of them do.’ 

“ * Sleeping in corsets !' I exclaimed. 

“ ‘ Oh, yes ; a good many, especially young ladies, 
do ; an opera-riding stay is a favorite make for the 
purpose. Let me think. Yes. The largest pair of 
corsets I have made had a waist measurement of 35 
inches. The smallest — well, you won’t believe me, 
perhaps, but 12^ inches was the size. 

“‘No, I don’t think she ’ll be able to get them 
close. Every inch under fifteen, with most ladies, 
means a tremendous lot of lacing in. I’ve known a 
young lady to break five or six silk laces, as strong 
ones as are made, in getting a pair of new stays 
close.’ 

“‘How small is your pretty assistant’s waist?’ 
I asked. 

“‘Generally about fourteen to fourteen and one 
half inches. I find it best for all my assistants to 
have trim figures ; but she has tight-laced to that ex¬ 
tent entirely of her own free will. Many of my 
customers lace to seventeen, sixteen, and even fifteen 
inches. I suppose you have n’t seen a smaller waist 

than Miss-? ’ 

“ • No/ 

“ ‘ Would you like to ? ’ 

“ ‘Yes ’ I replied, ‘if such a thing is practicable/ 


Mrs. Smith rang a small bell. ‘Ask Miss Jones to 
come to me.’ 

“In a few minutes the young lady appeared, and 
Mrs. Smith and she went into the alcove. Another 
assistant was summoned, and then a whispered con¬ 
sultation took place. After a minute or two we 
heard Mrs. Smith ask : — 

“‘Can you bear it?* and the answer, ‘Quite, 
madam. ’ 

“Mrs. Smith’s voice again: ‘There, Miss Jones, 
I think the laces are close ; tie them tightly.’ 

“Two or three minutes later Mrs. Smith and Miss 
Jones came out from the alcove, the latter incased 
in a long-waisted, black satin corset, which made 
her waist look scarcely larger than her throat. Il 
seemed incredible that any woman could breathe 
and move, let alone move about, without much ap¬ 
parent discomfort, when tight-laced to such an ex¬ 
tent. 

“ * I suppose,’ said Mrs. Smith, smiling at my look 
uf astonishment, ‘ that you will now believe what 
I told you before, namely, that a well-cut corset and 
strong arms will make a woman’s waist almost any 
size she may wish.’ 

“ ‘See,’ she exclaimed, taking up a measuring tape 
oft a chair, ‘Miss Jones’s waist is just thirteen to 
thirteen and one quarter inches.’ 

“ Mrs. Smith said, just as we were leaving : ‘You 
know, I think tight lacing becomes a positive 
mania with some women. There are two of my 
customers, for instance — theatrical people — who usu¬ 
ally wear their waists about nineteen inches, Well, 
when at home they both lace as tightly as their 
maids can do it.’ 

“Another states that at some schools the girls 
are not only encouraged, but forced to lace. 

“Five different women said that they made cor¬ 
sets for girls of thirteen and under with waist 
measurements of fifteen inches, and all agreed that 
girls are put into corsets at a much earlier age than 
formerly.” — Sel. 
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ASPARAGUS. 


The asparagus is a native of Europe, and in its 
wild state is a sea-coast plant. The young shoots 
form the edible portion. The plant was known to 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, who not only used 
it as a table delicacy, but considered it very useful in 
the treatment of internal diseases. Roman cooks 
provided themselves with a supply of the vegetable 
for winter use by cutting fine heads and drying them. 
When wanted, they were put into hot water and 
gently cooked. 

The asparagus is remarkable as containing a crys¬ 
talline alkaloid called asparagin , which is thought 
to possess diuretic properties. 

Select fresh and tender asparagus. Those versed 
in its cultivation, assert that it should be cut at least 
three times a week, and barely to the ground. If it 
is necessary to keep the bunches for some time before 
cookiug, stand them, tops uppermost, in water about 
one half inch deep, in the cellar or other cool place. 
Clean each stalk separately by swashing back and 
forth in a pan of cold water till perfectly free from 
sand, then break off all the tough portions, cut in 
equal lengths, tie in bunches of half a dozen or more 
with soft tape, drop into boiling water barely suffi¬ 
cient to cover, and simmer gently until perfectly 
tender. 

If the asparagus is to be stewed, break (not cut) 
into small pieces ; when it will not snap off quickly, 
the stalk is too tough for use. 

Asparagus must be taken from the water just as 
soon as tender, while yet firm in appearance. If 
boiled soft, it loses its flavor and is uninviting. It 
is a good plan when it is to be divided before cook¬ 
ing, if the stalks are not perfectly tender, to boil the 
hardest portions first. Asparagus cooked in bunches 
is well done, if, when held by the thick end in a 
horizontal position between the fingers, it only bends 
lightly and does not fall heavily down. 

The time required for boiling asparagus depends 
upon its freshness and age. Fresh, tender asparagus 
cooks in a very few minutes, so quickly, indeed, that 
the Roman emperor Augustus, intimating that any 
affair must be concluded without delay, was accus¬ 
tomed to say, “Let that be done quicker than you 


Oatmeal and Oranges.— No sort of food is bet¬ 
ter for the complexion than oatmeal and oranges. 
The finest complexions in the world are those of the 
Italian and Spanish ladies, who live largely on 
coarse-grained food and fruit, like the orange or 
banana. It is said that the fact is becoming appre¬ 
ciated, and that some ladies, to acquire and 


can cook asparagus. ” Fifteen or twenty minutes will 
suffice if young and fresh ; if old, from thirty to fifty 
minutes will be required. 

Asparagus ami Peas. — Asparagus and green peas 
make a nice dish served together, and if of propor 
tionate age, require the same length of time to cook. 
Wash the asparagus, shell and look over the peas, 
put together into boiling water, cook, and serve as 
directed for stewed asparagus. 

Asparagus Points. — Cut off enough heads in two- 
inch lengths to make three pints. Put into boiling 
water just sufficient to cover. When tender, drain 
off the water, add a half cup of cream, and salt if 
desired. Serve at once. 

Asparagus on Toast. — Cook the asparagus in 
bunches, and when tender, drain and place on slices 
of nicely browned toast, moistened in the asparagus 
liquor. Pour over all a cream sauce prepared as 
directed below. 

Asparagus with Cream Sauce. — Thoroughly wash 
tie in small bunches, and put into boiling water ; boil 
till perfectly tender. Drain thoroughly, untie the 
bunches ; place the stalks all the same way upon a 
hot plate, with a dressing prepared as follows : Let 
a pint of sweet cream (about six hours old is best) 
come to the boiling point, and stir into it salt to taste 
and a level tablespoonful of flour rubbed smooth with 
a little cold cream. Boil till the flour is perfectly 
cooked, and then pass through a fine wire strainer. 

Asparagus with Egg Sauce. — Prepare and cook 
asparagus as directed above. When tender, drain 
thoroughly, and serve on a hot dish or on slices of 
nicely browned toast, with an egg sauce prepared in 
the following manner : Heat a half cup of rich milk 
to boiling, add salt, and turn into it very slowly the 
well-beaten yolk of an egg, stirring constantly at the 
same time. Let the whole just thicken, and remove 
from the fire at once. 

Stewed Asparagus. — Wash, break into inch pieces, 
simmer till tender in water just to cover, add suffi¬ 
cient rich milk, part cream if convenient, to make a 
gravy, thicken slightly with flour, a teaspoonfu) to a 
pint of milk ; add salt if desired, boil up together 
once, and serve. — Science in the Kitchen. 


preserve a .good complexion, are living almost en¬ 
tirely on oranges. Half a dozen for breakfast, 
a dozen for lunch, with a crust of bread, a glass 
of milk, and a saucer of oatmeal, will bring a com¬ 
plexion of peach and ivory which will drive almost 
any belle out of her head with envy. — St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 




EYE DETERIORATION. 


h: a recent lecture before the Franklin Institute, 
Dr. Fox called attention to the fact that the normal 
human eye is far-sighted. He showed that mam¬ 
malia in general possess far-sighted eyes, and that 
the same is true of the Indian and other savage 
tribes. The white civilized man alone is near¬ 
sighted. and near-sightedness is coming to be a 
more and more common condition among civilized 
races. This is unquestionably the result of too 
much occupation of the eyes with near objects. 

Diseases of the eye are also very much more fre¬ 
quent among civilized people than among savages. 
This is doubtless the result of many unhygienic con¬ 
ditions to which the eye is exposed. Among the 
lower animals and savages, the unhygienic condi¬ 
tions affecting the eye are less common than among 
civilized human beings. Messrs. Lang and Barrett 
made an exhaustive study of the optical conditions 
in the horse, cow, cat, rabbit, rat, mouse, and 
guinea-pig ; they found far-sightedness the prevail¬ 
ing condition in all of these animals. 

Humboldt speaks of the wonderful power of dis¬ 
tance vision which he observed in the South Ameri¬ 
can Indians; and a traveler in Russia tells of a 
guide who was born and reared in the forest, who 
could see the rings of Saturn. 

Near-sightedness is very rare among savages, al¬ 
though it occasionally occurs even among lower 
animals. Of five rats examined by Lang and Bar¬ 
rett, one was near-sighted. A single near-sighted 
cow was found among six which were examined. 

In an Indian school Dr. Fox found near-sighted¬ 
ness increasing with the amount of near work done 
by the pupils. Among the Creeks, an Indian tribe 
that has been semi-civilized for many years, near¬ 
sightedness was found to be the leading eye defect. 

An investigation made among the students of 
Munich shows the proportion of near-sightedness in 
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iooo boys of each of the following classes to be as 
follows : — 

First elementary class, 36; second, 49; third, 70; 
fourth, 94; fifth, 108 ; an increase of threefold from 
the first to the fifth class. Among the girls, the in¬ 
crease was from 37 to 119. 

Prof. Pfiiiger found among 45,000 German school 
children more than one half suffering from defective 
eyesight. In some schools so high a proportion of 
near-sighted persons as 70 to 80 percent were found 
And in the Heidelberg gymnasium, every student 
was found to be near-sighted. These facts clearly 
justify the assertion by a prominent eye surgeon, 
that we are likely soon to be known as “a spectacled 
race.” Near-sightedness is due to the abnormal 
length of the eyeball ; this condition of the eye is 
frequently developed by an effort to see, or straining 
the eye ; hence, anything which taxes the eye, such 
as defective light, reading by flickering light, read 
ing bad or fine print, reading on railway trains, or 
when lying down, exposure to too strong light, 
which causes contraction of the pupil ; cross light 
in school rooms, improper lighting, as when strong 
light falls directly upon the eyes, thereby causing 
contraction of the muscles which control the pupil, 
causing elongation of the eyeball ; sudden changes 
from light to shade,— these are some of the most 
important means by which the eye is injured in such 
a manner as to cause near-sightedness. 

Among the first symptoms of failing sight should 
be mentioned excessive secretion of tears ; loss of 
the eye lashes; styes; redness of the eyes; burning 
of the eyelids ; slight adhesion of the lids in the morn¬ 
ing ; or secretion in the corners of the eyes. Such 
symptoms should never be neglected. 

During illness, when the body is weak, and the 
eyes of course in sympathy with the rest of the 
body, great care should be taken to avoid exposure 
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of the eyes to too strong light; hence, the bed 
should never be placed so that the light will fall 
directly upon the eyes of the sick person. 

Savages long ago discovered that excessive light 
is frequently the cause of blindness. The natives of 
Alaska make protectors for their eyes from the pine 
wood which is washed upon their shores. These 
“snow eyes,” as they call them, are very ingeniously 
constructed. They consist of blinds having a nar¬ 
row slit, the upper end of which projects to act as a 
shade. The posterior surface is hollowed out so as 
to allow free motion of the eyes. The natives of 
Northern Africa blacken their faces about the 
eyes to prevent inflammation from the glare of 
the hot sun. The natives of Fiji also blacken 
their faces when they go fishing, to protect their eyes 
from the reflection of the bright sunlight from the 
water. 

A famous French surgeon cured a distinguished 
patient who was suffering from serious eye trouble, 
by sending him into the country to look upon green 
fields. The eyes of children are greatly benefited by 
the rest afforded by the soft and soothing influence 
of the color of a country landscape. The glare of 


white pavements and granite walls of cities, and the 
absence of the soft colors of the country, are very 
trying to the eves of children. 

A very forcible illustration of the sad results of 
the abuse of the eye is found in the person of the 
great poet Milton, who wrote as follows: “My 
father destined me, from a child, for the pursuits of 
polite learning, which I prosecuted with such eager¬ 
ness that, after I was twelve years old, I rarely 
retired to bed, from my lucubrations, till midnight. 
This was the first thing which proved pernicious to 
my eves, to the natural weakness of which were 
added frequent headaches.” The headaches were 
evidently the result of eye strain, which is probably 
almost as frequently a cause of headache as is in¬ 
digestion. Galileo, the great astronomer, affords 
another forcible illustration of the result of excessive 
eye work, which in his case also resulted in blind¬ 
ness. It was said of him, “The noblest eye which 
ever nature made is darkened — an eye so privileged, 
and gifted with such rare power, that it may truly 
be said to have seen more than the eyes of all that 
are gone, and to have opened the eyes of all that are 
to come.” 


STERILIZED BUTTER. 


The Doctor of Hygiene , edited by Cyrus Kdson, 
M. D.. health officer of the port of New York, pub¬ 
lished in a recent issue the following from the Lon¬ 
don Lancet: — 

“ It is generally known that milk affords a danger¬ 
ous vehicle for the dissemination of disease, but that 
this undesirable property is shared by butter is in¬ 
formation at once of a novel and startling kind, and 
such as should put us on our guard. Yet, accord¬ 
ing to recent researches, there were contained in one 
dram of butter (as much as would go on the point 
of a knife) 2.465.555 micro-organisms from the 
center of the pat, and as many as 47,250,000 on the 
outside. In fact, in some cases it is tolerably cer¬ 
tain, it is stated, that the number of organisms swal¬ 
lowed with a moderately large piece of bread and 
butter may exceed that of the whole population of 
Europe. Butter kept in a refrigerator showed a 
marked reduction of the number of bacteria — a re¬ 
sult which is also obtained by the addition of com¬ 
mon salt. Samples of artificial butter, curiously 
enough, were invariably found to be much poorer in 
bacteria than ordinary butter; thus while the small¬ 
est number found in one dram was 747,059, in 
real butter considerably over two million microbes 


per minimum. Two varieties of bacilli have been 
isolated and described ; and inasmuch as they were 
found to be constantly present in butter, they were 
probably specific microbe organisms of a non-patho- 
genic character : but at any rate it seems clear that 
butter, as well as milk, is capable of carrying and 
fostering organisms, and on this account it be¬ 
hooves us, under certain circumstances, to melt our 
butter to the boiling point in addition to boiling 
milk.” 

The facts stated in this paragraph are not new to 
the readers of this journal, as we have frequently 
taken occasion to state them as they have been reit¬ 
erated in various articles. It has appeared singular 
to us that sanitary authorities and journals have 
given this matter so little thought. This method of 
securing sterilized butter, however, is not a very sat¬ 
isfactory one, as very few persons could be induced 
to eat butter which has been melted or boiled. A 
better method is to sterilize the milk before the but¬ 
ter is made. By this method all dangerous germs 
can be completely excluded, and the butter retain 
those qualities which render it palatable as an article 
of diet. This method has been employed at the 
Sanitarium for more than a year. 
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Keeley Lunatics, — The Texas Sanitarian gives 
the following partial list of persons who have been 
rendered insane by the " Keeley Cure : ” — 

" Walter B. Earle died a raving maniac in the 
Poughkeepsie Insane Asylum ; Luther Renson, of 
Indianapolis, is now in an insane asylum ; Isaac 
Madhouse, 364 Wynne St., New York City, is said 
by his friends to be on the verge of insanity ; C. N. 
Vaughan, of Denver, became insane February 24, and 
tried to murder his landlady ; Col. Mines and Janies 
C. Fair, Jr., died, their physicians claim, from the 
Keeley Cure ; Ex-Congressman Stephen T. Hopkins, 
late president of the White Plains Bi-chloride of 
Gold Club, was ‘cured’ of the whisky habit and 
then committed suicide; Harry H. Ainsley, of St. 
Joseph, Mo., died February 21, while under treat¬ 
ment ; lawyer Isaac Angel, of New York, was made a 
physical wreck by the Keeley treatment, and now is 
seeking legal redress. The last victim was a Mrs. 
Evelyn Garretson, of 30 Garden Avenue, Hoboken, 
N. J., April 8.” 

The writer has had under his care a number of 
persons who had been under the Keeley Cure. Two 
of these patients were made insane by the treatment, 
but had partially recovered. Another had " never 
been himself” since the treatment. The editor of 
the National Popular Review made a visit to Dwight 
some time ago, and states as the result of his inves¬ 
tigations and observations there, "We can safely 
assert that a greater humbug than the Keeley Cure 
never existed.” The editor adds : "All that we have 
to say to inebriates is, Join the Salvation Army, 
but steer clear of the mercenary and dangerous 
Keeleyite.” 

The Keeley Cure is struggling to keep its head 
above water, although in a fair way to be soon sub¬ 
merged by the return wave of public opinion, which 
is daily rising against this empirical method of deal¬ 
ing with a malady which is, in a large number of 
cases, more a mental and moral than a physical dis¬ 
ease. The Popular Science Monthly , in a recent 
article entitled, " Specifics for the Cure of Inebriety,” 
remarks as follows : — 

" Within two years a large number of charlatans 
have appeared, claiming to have found remedies and 
specifics for the certain and permanent cure of the 
drink disease. Recently one of these empiric spe¬ 
cific cures has led all the others in boldness and promi¬ 
nence. Large numbers of persons who claim to be 
cured have organized into clubs, and display hyster¬ 
ical enthusiasm to prove the reality of their cure and 
the greatness of the projector. Dogmatic statements 
and bold assertions, coupled with savage criticism of 


those who dare to doubt, together with half-truths 
and wild theories, mark all the literature of this spe¬ 
cific. The commercial side is equally startling and 
Napoleonic as a business success. The existence of 
this cure depends on a psychological subsoil, which 
would favor the growth and culture of any remedy 
involved in mystery and promising marvelous cures 
in a brief time. The present epidemic wave is hardly 
up to the average of former empiric efforts in adroit 
manipulation of the credulous public. 

" In all these inebriety cures, there is a coarseness 
of methods, with brazen assumptions and display of 
pecuniary motives, that quickly repels all except the 
unthinking. The very spirit and hurry of the move¬ 
ment suggest a full recognition of the brevity of the 
work and the need of active labor before ‘ the night 
Cometh when no man can work.’ Inebriety is liter¬ 
ally an insanity of the border-line type, and a gen¬ 
eral condition of central brain defect, unknown, and 
at present beyond the power of any combination of 
drugs. The specific epidemic delusions for the cure 
of inebriety will quickly disappear, as others have 
done before, and its real value to science and the 
world will appear from future psychological studies. ” 


Dilated Stomach. —The causes of dilatation of the 
stomach are overeating, distension of the stomach by 
gas, and the formation of acids in the stomach, which 
set up a chronic catarrh and cause weakness of the 
muscles of the stomach. Tight-lacing and wearing 
belts have the same effect. Blacksmiths usually tie 
their apron strings tightly around their bodies, throw 
off their vests and suspenders, so as to give freedom 
to their arms, and thus their clothing is suspended by 
their apron strings. One of these men, whom I ex¬ 
amined, had a badly dilated stomach. A military 
officer, who carried a heavy sword in his belt, had a 
prolapsed stomach and kidney. I have found the 
same thing in hunters who sustained their clothing 
by a belt; also in farmers who wore belts. Once 
in a while I have found a similar condition in women 
who have worn tight bands around the waist. Sta¬ 
tistics recently gathered show that seventy-five per 
cent of the invalid women who came under our care 
last year had prolapsed stomachs, and thirty-three 
per cent of them had movable kidneys, in conse¬ 
quence of restriction of the waist. This is one of 
the most mischievous infractions of the laws of 
health with which I am acquainted. 


"He that will not work, shall not sleep,” is 
one of nature's axioms, and you will find it univer¬ 
sally true. Work is necessary to sleep. 
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Honey as a Food. — Honey is usually considered 
a healthful article of diet, and a most delectable 
morsel to roll under the tongue. But from the 
chemist’s standpoint, honey is anything but a delect¬ 
able morsel. There is in reality no pure honey. It 
is not adulterated, in the usual meaning of the term, 
but it is full of other abominations which render it 
unwholesome as an article of food. 

In gathering honey, the bees gather pollen from 
the flowers, and dust and germs from the atmosphere 
collect on their wings and bodies, so that by the 
time they are ready to go to the hive to deposit their 
load of nectar, they have quite an accumulation of 
refuse to deposit with it. Chemists have found bits 
of broken legs, broken wings, and many queer things 
in honey, and this is one way by which to test genu¬ 
ine honey ; adulterated honey never contains such 
things. With the nectar the bee also carries off the 
essence of the flower itself,— its peculiar odor. This 
gives the honey its flavor,— the same as the flower 
from which it was gathered. Honey made from 
buckwheat is always distinguished from that made 
from clover. There are also volatile substances car¬ 
ried away with the honey, and some of these, in fact 
all of them, are more or less poisonous. The honey 
of Trebizond, which poisoned the Greek soldiers 
some two thousand years ago, is still poisonous. 
The bees here gather their honey from poisonous 
flowers, and consequently the honey is poisonous. 

In the body of a bee will be found a little sac of 
poison, from the contents of which the bee injects 
a drop into every capsule of honey that he makes. 
This substance is formic acid, and is a deadly poi¬ 
son. This is the poison injected by the sting of a 
bee, and persons have been killed by a single bee 
sting. Honey always contains a little of this poison, 
and that is why some people are always made sick 
by eating it. A young boy found the poison sac 
one day, while dissecting a bee, and ate it. He 
thought it was the bee’s honey sac. But he soon 
found out differently. The poison made him very 
sick. He had a frightful headache, his head was 
giddy, his heart palpitated, and he was in great dis¬ 
tress for several hours. He recovered, however, but 
honey has ever since had the effect of making him 
sick in the same way, if taken in anything but very 
small doses. 


Spectacle Venders. — More harm than the laity 
appreciate is constantly resulting from the common 
practice of patronizing spectacle peddlers who go 
about the country selling glasses to everybody whom 
they can induce to buy, with little or no knowledge 


of the proper adjusting of glasses to individual con¬ 
ditions. Dr. Fox, a prominent eye surgeon, ear¬ 
nestly protests against placing so important an organ 
as the eye in the hands of these uneducated and 
often unprincipled venders. He wisely says : “Per¬ 
sons, before submitting themselves into the hands of 
opticians, should know that they are not suffering 
from any incipient disease of their eyes. I do not 
for a moment claim that a practical optician cannot 
give you a pair of glasses which will make you see ; 
he does nothing more than hand you a number of 
pairs of glasses, and you select the one pair which 
you think answers the purpose. How can any one 
but a medical man know that the impairment of vis¬ 
ion does not arise from diminished sensibility of the 
retina? If so, the glasses just purchased, which 
may be comfortable for a time, may cause an irrep¬ 
arable loss of vision. Every ophthalmic surgeon 
will tell you that he has had a number of such cases. 
Do not be misguided by purchasing cheap spectacles. 
Glasses advertised as having ‘remarkable qualities’ 
are always to be passed by. They do have ‘remark¬ 
able qualities ; ’ they always leave the person wearing 
them, worse at the end of a few months. Whenever 
an eye finds relief in a shaded or colored glass, some¬ 
thing is going wrong with the interior of that eye. 
Seek advice, but do not trust the eyes of yourself, 
much less those of your children, in the hands of the 
opticians who advertise their examinations free.” 


Eating before Sleeping. — The idea that eating 
just before retiring is conducive to good sleep is a 
great mistake. One cannot digest food and sleep 
well at the same time. He should go to bed with an 
empty stomach. If your stomach “gnaws so that 
you cannot sleep,” it is because your stomach is in 
such a weakened state that the grinding of the walls 
together produces irritation. You should give it a 
chance to rest, and not keep loading it up every time 
it tells you it is tired out. 

The practice of eating just before retiring is almost 
a certain means of producing bad dreams, and some¬ 
times nightmare in adults, or “terrors” in children. 


Atmospheric Food. — An interesting fact, of which 
most people are unaware, is that at least three-fourths 
of our necessary aliment is made up of air. This be¬ 
ing the case, the relative importance of pure air and 
uncontaminated food is three to one. Very few peo¬ 
ple would be willing to take their ordinary food with 
so large an admixture of dust as is daily taken with 
their a rial food. Gaseous dirt is more dangerous 
than solid filth. 
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DIET FOR A PERSON SUFFERING WITH DILATED STOMACH. 


A person whose stomach is dilated should avoid 
all coarse vegetables, and such fruits as have a hard, 
firm flesh, as raw apples, pears, etc. Hut he can eat 
all of the grain preparations, and most cooked 
fruits. Small fruits having a soft pulp are good, 
such as strawberries, blueberries, peaches, oranges, 
and grapes. Baked apples are also excellent food. 

Cane sugar should be avoided, as it ferments 
easily, and the stomach being slow in forming gas¬ 
tric juice, it cannot digest the sugar before it has 
fermented, and produced germs. So cane sugar is 
one of the worst things to eat for one who has dilated 
stomach. 

Butter is another article of food that should be 
avoided, because it is always swarming with germs. 
A Frenchman found 20,000 germs in a quart of milk 
that was an hour old ; and by the time it was 
twenty-four hours old, it contained 20,000,000 
germs. These germs usually rise to the top of the 
milk, with the cream, and are skimmed off with it, 
to make butter. So butter made from milk that has 
not been sterilized is full of germs, and a very un- 
healthftil article of diet for any one, sick or well. 

Meat should not be eaten by a person with a 
dilated stomach. The muscles of the stomach being 
in a relaxed condition, the stomach cannot empty 
itself of food, and hence no food should be taken 
but that which can be readily dissolved, and ren¬ 
dered a pulp. 

Peas and beans are hard to digest, unless the skins 
have been removed by a colander. In that case they 
are unobjectionable. 

A person with a dilated stomach has necessarily a 
slow digestion, and for this reason should take the 
food that is most quickly digested. The following 
table, taken from Mrs. Kellogg’s * 4 Science in the 
Kitchen,” may be of some help in determining what 
foods to eat for one who is so troubled : — 



hrs. min. 

hrs. mm. 

Rice.... 


Eggs, whipped. 

i 5° 

Sago. 


Salmon, salted, boiled.. 

4 OO 

Tapioca. 


Ovsters, raw.. 

2 55 

Barley.. 

2 OO 

Oysters, stewed. 

3 3o 

Beans, pod, boiled. 

• 2 30 

Beef, lean, rare roasted. 

3 OO 

Bread, wheaten. 

• 3 30 

Beefsteak, boiled. 

3 00 

Bread, corn. 


Beef, lean, fried. 

, 4 00 

Apples, sour and raw.. . 

. 2 OO 

Beef, salted, boiled.... , 

4 15 

Apples, sweet and raw, 

. I 30 

Pork, roasted. 

5 15 

Parsnips, boiled. 


Pork, salted, fried. 

4 »5 

Beets, boiled.. 

• 3 45 

Mutton, roasted. 

3 *5 

Turnips, flat, boiled.. . 

- 3 30 

Mutton, broiled. 

• 3 00 

Potatoes, Irish, boiled . . 

• 3 30 

Veal, broiled. 

, 4 OO 

Potatoes, Irish, baked ., 

. 2 30 

Veal, fried. 

4 30 

Cabbage, raw. 

- 2 30 

Fowls, boiled. 

4 OO 

Cabbage, boiled. 

. 4 30 

Duck, ronsted. 

4 30 

Milk, boiled. 

. 2 OO 

Butter, melted. 

3 30 

Milk, raw , .. 

• 2 *5 

Cheese. 

1 :JO 

Eggs, hard boiled. 

• 3 30 

Soup, marrowbone. 

4 *5 

Eggs, soft boiled. 


Soup, bean.. 

3 00 

Eggs, fried. 

• 3 30 

Soup, mutton. 

3 3* 

Eggs, raw. 


Chicken, boiled. 

3 00 


As will be seen by this table, fruits and grains are 
easy of digestion, while fats and meats require a long 
time for digestion. 

Another important point is, to give the stomach as 
long an interval between meals as is required by the 
food for digestion. There should also be a little 
time between meals, after the food is digested, for 
the stomach to rest. As a usual thing, an'interval 
of seven hours should be allowed between meals, to 
allow the stomach time to digest all the food prop¬ 
erly, and then to rest a bit before any more is intro¬ 
duced. This may give rise to that ‘-all gone” feel¬ 
ing so many complain of, and there may be an 
unpleasant feeling in the stomach as the walls fall 
together ; but if the practice is persevered in, and 
nothing more than perhaps a glass of water be taken, 
except at the regular times of eating, that feeling will 
soon pass away, never to return, so long as the in 
dividual persists in the use of a wholesome dietary. 
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Precautions against the Spread of Scarlet 
Fever.— The patient should be completely quaran¬ 
tined against every one but his nurses and the doctor. 
There should be two nurses, one for the day and one 
for the night. There should be no communication 
between the sick room and the rest of the house ; for 
scarlet fever is very tenacious, and unless every pre¬ 
caution is taken, it is very difficult to prevent its 
extension. 

There is always a possibility that the nurse may 
contract the disease, from her constant care of 
the patient. However, no experienced nurse will 
refuse her services on that account. In the first 
place, she should dismiss all fears; for a person who 
is afraid of taking any disease, is much more liable 
to contract it. It is possible for one to protect her¬ 
self against germs by putting a cotton handkerchief 
over her mouth and nose, as a sort of strainer ; but 
she should remember that that handkerchief has thus 
become infected, and should be burned. She should 
take great care that no portion of the body which 
has become infected, comes in contact with the 
mouth or the respiratory organs. Her clothing 
should be changed every time she leaves the room 
or goes where she can be in anydanger of infecting 
others. 

There are also precautions to be taken in reference 
to the patient himself. The most contagious period 
in the disease is when the skin is peeling off, because 
the scales which fall off contain germs. At this time 
the patient should take soda baths,— a pint of soda 
to 15 or 20 gallons of water,— or should be sponged 
in a solution in the proportion of a tablespoonful of 
soda to a gallon of water, and a little carbolic acid 
may be added, in the proportion of a dram to a pint 
of water. Further protection against diffusion of germs 
by means of the fine scales of desquamating skin, is 
the application of oil to the whole surface of the 
body, to be applied after the bath. 

Some the most serious sequeler of scarlet fever are 
those affecting the throat and ear. The swelling of 
the tonsils, the introduction of germs, and the exten¬ 
sion of the disease from the throat to the ear, are the 
most serious causes of suffering and of permanent 
damage resulting from this disease. But this can 
probably be prevented. Dr. J. Lawrence Smith has 
suggested that when a child is taken with scarlet 
fever, the attendant should at once begin using a 
spray of peroxide of hydrogen, which is the best of 
all germicides. Use this every morning and cleanse 
the mouth thoroughly, and continue its use every 
three or four hours. This is also an excellent pro¬ 
tection against infection, in case of exposure to scar¬ 


let fevet or diphtheria. The destruction of germs by 
this germicide is indicated by the foam which appears 
when the spray is used. 


Massage for Sprains.— This modern method of 
treatment has now been adopted in almost every 
malady and injury, and Dr. Rosenblith has recently 
added some very useful modifications of the method 
of treatment of sprains which have heretofore been 
in vogue, and have been used with some excellent 
results. He demonstrates very clearly that effusions 
of blood are rapidly absorbed under the influence of 
massage instead of being left to burden the tissues 
and interfere with the normal process. His method 
is as follows: — 

The injured joint is first placed in hot water. 
The purpose of this is to dilate the superficial blood¬ 
vessels. Massage is administered, not to the injured 
part itself, but outside of it, especially to the tissues 
lying between it and the heart. The movement 
gradually approaches the injured joint, and finally 
a gentle stroking is applied to this, which is gradu¬ 
ally increased to quite vigorous friction. By this 
means the painful part becomes less sensitive, so 
that a more or less energetic kneading may be prac¬ 
ticed, but graduated to the sensibility of the patient. 
After the application is made, a bandage of flannel 
is applied with some firmness and placed about the 
part, and the patient is allowed to walk a little if he 
can do so without great pain. This method of treat¬ 
ing sprains is so entirely different from that ordi¬ 
narily employed, that it will doubtless be looked 
upon at first with suspicion ; but from the experience 
we have had with this method of treating sprains, we 
feel confident that it is a therapeutic measure that 
has come to stay, and that it will in time displace 
the old method of plaster casts and other immovable 
bandages. 


The Teeth. — In order for the breath to be kept 
sweet and the stomach in a healthy condition, the 
teeth must be kept clean. They should be cleansed 
the first thing upon rising in the morning, and also 
just before and just after every meal. It is very im¬ 
portant that the teeth be brushed thoroughly the first 
thing in the morning, as then the mouth is full of 
germs, which have accumulated over night, and un¬ 
less they are removed from the mouth, they are sure 
to be taken to the stomach with the food at break 
fast, and cause trouble in one way or another. Foul 
breath is always caused by germs, and the remedy is 
to keep the mouth clean. An excellent disinfectant 
for this purpose is cinnamon water. 






A DOCTOR'S CHATS. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Potato Skins — Olive Oil. — i, Are the skins of 
roast potatoes injurious? 2. Can any one add 
weight or strength to his body by rubbing with olive 
oil ? 

A ns .— The skins of potatoes, whether roasted or 
boiled, should be discarded. The cuticle of the po¬ 
tato is composed of cellulose, or wood, and is wholly 
an innutritious substance. The same is true of the 
coverings of most vegetable products. 

2. The strength of the body is increased by rub¬ 
bing, only through the improved nutrition thereby 
secured. The oil simply facilitates the rubbing. 


Floating Kidney. — A lady reader in the South 
inquires : “ 1. What can be done for a floating kid¬ 
ney ? 2. How can a movable kidney be kept from 

floating? 3. What is the cause and cure of pain in 
the back? 4. What diet is best for such a case? 
5. What is the cause of weakness in the muscles of 
the back? 6. With one kidney out of place and the 
other movable, in what position should one lie 
down? ” 

Ans .— 1. A floating kidney requires the support 
of the abdominal walls, and in some instances, a 
special appliance for holding it in place. 

2. For permanent relief, the abdominal muscles 
must be developed by massage, exercise, and applica¬ 
tions of electricity. In bad cases, these means are 
only palliative, and a surgical operation is required, 
by which the kidney may be restored to its position 
and fixed there. 

3. Pain in the back may arise from a variety of 
causes. The most common cause is a diseased con¬ 
dition of the ganglia of the sympathetic nerves 
of the abdomen, which is usually the result of 
disordered digestion. Other conditions, such as 
disease or displacement of the pelvic organs, rectal 
disease, or disease of the spine, may be an occasion 
of pain in the back. In rare instances, disease of 
the kidneys produces pain in the back. Disease 
of the spinal cord and disease of the kidneys, are, 
however, among the least frequent causes of pain in 
the back. 

4. Such simple and digestible food as best agrees 
with the stomach. 

5. Weakness of the muscles of the back is an ex¬ 
ceedingly common condition in women, and is the 
result of their mode of dress, the compression of the 
waist, and the suspension of heavy skirts from waist¬ 
bands. 


6. The position assumed when lying, is not a 
matter of much importance, as there is no down¬ 
ward pressure or traction upon the abdominal vis¬ 
cera so long as the person remains in a horizontal 
position. 


What to Eat — Roast Potatoes — Canned 
Fruits — Dress Patterns, Ere.— Miss M. B., of 
Florida, asks the following questions : — 

“ 1. What can I eat in order to keep well ? I 
have very good health, but sometimes, when I eat 
something which hurts me, 1 feel miserable for sev¬ 
eral days. I have a good appetite, but am very 
thin. What can I do to gain flesh ? 

2. Are potatoes over-cooked and cooked with 
roast meat, injurious? 

“ 3. Are canned fruits, such as peaches, apricots, 
jams, etc., injurious? 

“ 4. Have you a pattern of the health dress? and 
what is the price ? 

“ 5. What underclothing is worn with this costume ? 

<4 6. Will the Sanitarium furnish dinners on the 
grounds at the World’s Fair? ” 

Ans .— 1. Eat wholesome food, such as you can 
best digest, in proper quantity. No more specific 
directions can be given without a more perfect 
knowledge of specific conditions. 

2. It is hardly possible to over-cook a pdtato. 
Potatoes cooked with roast meat and saturated with 
fat are very difficult to digest. 

3. Canned fruits are wholesome, unless put up 
with an excessive quantity of sugar. Jams are ob¬ 
jectionable on account of the great quantity of sugar 
which they contain. 

4. Yes. Address n Sanitary Supply Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich.,” for circulars and prices. 

5. Union undersuits. 

6. Probably not. The Sanitarium will open a 
Branch Institution at 28 College Place, Chicago, 
which is easily accessible from the World’s Fair 
grounds. 


Cereal Foods—Excess of Uric Acid. —S. A. W., 
Nova Scotia, asks the following questions : — 

“1. What is your opinion of Dr. Densmore’s 
theory in regard to the injurious effects of all cereal 
food ? 2. Please give a good general diet for one 

troubled with an excess of uric acid in the system 
(and dyspepsia), as disclosed by an examination of 
the urine ; also state what foods to avoid.” 
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A ns .— i. Dr. Densmore is in error. His theory is 
based upon too small a number of facts and too lim¬ 
ited an observation, The cases which he observed, 
and upon which he has based his theory, have evi¬ 
dently been cases of dyspepsia, and not cases of nor¬ 
mal digestion. 

2. Fruits, grains, and a moderate allowance of 
milk and cream. Eggs may be used occasionally. 
Meats, animal fats, cheese, and all unwholesome 
condiments should be avoided. 


Onions, Radishes, and Lettuce. — Mrs. E. M. S., 
of N. D., asks : — 

“i. Are onions, radishes, and lettuce proper food 
for healthy persons? 

“2. What proportion of nutriment do they pos¬ 
sess ? " 

A ns .— i. Onions have a nutritive value, and 
if properly cooked, so as to remove the strong 
essential oil which gives them their characteristic 
flavor and odor, they may be eaten without detri¬ 
ment by most people, but are by no means an ideal 
food. Radishes eaten raw are almost indigestible. 
Very young, tender lettuce is digestible, but has a 
very small nutritive value. It may be eaten as a 
relish, but can scarcely be considered a food. 

2. The nutritive values of the vegetables above 
mentioned are as follows: Onions, 13.3; radishes, 
almost nothing : lettuce, 4.9. 


Celluloid—Kennedy's Medical Discovery — 
Etc. — A subscriber in Illinois asks the following 
questions : — 

“1. Will celluloid cuffs and collar injure the flesh 
of the wearer in any way ? 

“ 2. What is the analysis of Kennedy's Medical 
Discovery ? 

0 3. Where can a standard work on diseases of 
the skin, one which can be comprehended by the 
masses, be obtained, and what will be the cost? 

“4. Is Daniel's Antiseptic Solution what they 
claim for it ? Is it safe for any one to use? Is it 
sold by the Chicago Antiseptic and Fumigating Co., 
409 Inter Ocean Bldg.?" 

A ns .— 1. No, not unless they should catch fire from 
a lamp or a candle flame. It should always be re¬ 
membered that celluloid is almost as inflammable as 
gunpowder; will take fire readily, and burns with a 
fierce flame. 

2. See “ Monitor of Health," page 390. 

3. I know of no popular medical work devoted 
wholly to diseases of the skin. The information 
sought may doubtless be obtained by consulting the 
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“ Home Hand-Book of Domestic Hygiene and Ra¬ 
tional Medicine," pages 1255 to 1286. 

4. We have not investigated the solution. 


Toasted Bread — Castoria. — M. C. F., of Ore., 
would like to know: “1. If you consider toasted 
bread constipating. 2. Is it injurious for children? 
3. What is the analysis of Castoria? does it con¬ 
tain opiates? and do you consider it injurious for 
children ? " 

Ans . — 1. No. It is simply not irritating. 

2. No. 

3. The principal ingredients are water and sugar. 
See “ Monitor of Health." page 387. It does not 
contain opiates, but might be a source of much in¬ 
jury if frequently used. 


Discs for the Ear. — J. L. C., of Tenn., sends 
the following inquiry : — 

“ In a case of partial deafness of several years' 
standing, caused by closure of the Eustachian tubes, 
is it probable that any of the ear discs, sound discs, 
etc., would be of any advantage? If they did no 
good, would they cause any further impairment of 
the hearing ? " 

Ans . — Discs for the ear, or artificial ear-drums, 
would probably be of no benefit in such a case. By 
careful use, they might not do any harm, — except 
to the pocket-book. The actual cost of making a 
good disc is less than twenty-five cents. They are 
ordinarily sold for a larger price. The querist should 
ascertain, before investing any money, whether or 
not the disc would be of any benefit to him. Make 
a small, hard pellet of cotton of about the size of 
half a small pea, and tie a fine thread to it. Moisten 
this and introduce it into the ear with great care, 
placing it in contact with the ear-drum. If this im¬ 
proves the hearing, the hearing would also be im¬ 
proved by an artificial drum or disc. Probably, 
however, no greater improvement will be secured 
than is secured by the moist cotton. These con¬ 
trivances are of no value, except in cases in which 
the drum membrane has been destroyed. 


.Superfluous Hair — Removing Red Veins.— 
A. H., of Ill., asks, “ 1. Do you remove superfluous 
hair by electricity at the Sanitarium? 2. How can 
red veins be removed from the nose? Will they 
gradually disappear by living hygienically, or will 
they require some other treatment?" 

Ans .— 1. Yes. 

2. By the same method. These enlarged veins 
rarely disappear after they have once developed. 
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RELIEF DEPARTMENT. 


Relief Department. 


[This department has been organized in the interest of two 
classes : — 

1. Young orphan children. 

2 . The worthy sick poor. 

The purposes uf this department, as regards these two classes, 
are as follows : — 

1. To obtain intelligence respecting young and friendless or¬ 
phan children, and to find suitable homes for them. 

2 . To obtain information respecting persons in indigent or 
very limited circumstances who are suffering from serious, though 
curable, maladies, but are unable to obtain the skilled medical 
attention which their cases may require, and to secure for them 
an opportunity In obtain relief by visiting ihe Sanitarium Hospi 
tal. The generous policy of the managers of the Medical and 
Surgical Sanitarium has provided in the Hospital connected with 
this institution a number of beds, in which suitable cases are 
treated without charge lor the medical services rendered. Hun¬ 
dreds have already enjoyed the advantages of this beneficent 
work, and it is hoped that many thousands more may participate 
in these advantages. Cases belonging to either class may be re¬ 
ported in writing lo the editor of this journal. 

The following list contains the names and addresses of persons 
who have kindly consented !u act as agents for us in this work, 
and who have been duly authorized lo do so. Facts communi¬ 
cated to any of our local agents in person will be duly forwarded 
to us. 

It should be plainly stated and clearly understood that neither 
orphan children nor sick persons should be sent to the Sanitarium 
or to battle Creek with the expectation of being received, un¬ 
less previous arrangement has been made by correspondence 
or otherwise ; ns it is not infrequently the case that our accom¬ 
modations arc filled to their utmost capacity, and hence addi¬ 
tional cases cannot be received until special provision has been 
made. 

Persons desiring further information concerning cases men¬ 
tioned in this department, or wishing to present cases for notice 
in these columns, should address their communications to the 
editor, Hr. J. II. Kellogg, Battle Creek, Mich.] 


AGENTS OK THE MEDICAL MISSIONARY AND BENEVOLENT 
ASSOCIATION. 


COLORADO, 

Barrnclough, Mrs. TillieE.,Trinidad. States, Geo. O., Eckert. 

Cornell, Florence, Boulder, Tait,Mrs.J.,80So. Wash.St, Denver. 

Ragan. Mrs, May, Loveland. Voriis, Mrs. Addie, Canon City. 

Shaw. S. It.. Colorado City. Wilson, J. It., ion; E. Ash St., Pueblo. 

IOWA. 


Brown, Dora, iwarpsnurg. 

Caldwell, A.. Leon 
Cleveland. Mrs Knox. Wood. 
Coleman, Samuel, Ml. Ayer. 
Corbaly, F. M., 700 Mynster St., 
Council Bluffs. 

Curtis, B. F., Sibley, 

Denning. J. M., Farragut. 

Dorcas,Mrs. Florence, Cedar Rapids. 
Douglas, M. J. M„ Wankon. 
Ferguson, Mrs. R . Kalonu. 

Fox, F. M., Box 377, Wesley. 
Frederickson, C. t Sioux City. 
Habenichl, C. F., Jamaica. 

Hansen. P. A., Ruthven, 
Harrington, Mrs. Jennie, Clermont, 
Fayette Co. 

Holliday. Mrs. Honor, Coon Rapids. 
Jacobs. Mrs. Marie lie, Fontanelle, 
jevs, Thomas H.. Beebetown. 
Johnson, Peter, Box7?. Dayron. 


Johnson, Swan, Storm Lake. 
Johnson, John H.. Box 57. Exiru 
Knowlton, C. F.. Truer. 

Linstrom, John, Village Creek. 
Marvin, Mary J., Hamburg. 
McClimock, N. L„ Blencoe. 
McReynolds. Thos. P. # Wellman. 
Moss, Anna M., Birmingham. 

Owen, Mrs. M. R., Columbus June. 
Paxton, Mrs. C- C., R>*me. 

Pearce, M. L. Glcnwood. 

Pcttiugill, Mrs. L. C., Box 73 Polk 
City. 

Quinn, Cora, Shellsburg. 

Rounds, Mrs. L, D., A loin, 

Shively. Jacob, Woodburn. 

Slifc, N. A.. Paralta, Linn Co. 
Smouse, C. W. Mr. Pleasant. 
Sylvester. J. M., Davis City. 
Thomas, VV. E.. Adair. 

Watkins, Maggie, Kddyville. 
Williams, Nelson, Ames. 


KANSAS. 


Bridges, Mrs. Clarissa C.. Beloit. 
Dixon, Mrs. Nettie, Fords, Osborne 
Co. 

Hall. C. A., Wombtc. 

Kirk. Chas. F.. Phillipsburg. 

Maxtcil, Ed.. Irving. 


Morgan. M. C., Wathena. 

Me Mullen, F. M., Oronoque. 
Osborn, S. C., 224 W. 7th St.. Ottawa. 
Seaward, E. H., Sterling. 

Wohlckc, Henry, Neoln. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Bradford. Anna A., Acushnet. 
Comins, J. S.. Holyoke. 

Jcrnegan, S. B., 7 George St., Lynn. 
Lays, James, Brockton. 


Merrig, E. L., Vineyard Haven. 
Payne, W. L., Charlemont 
Smith, A. W., 17 Yates St., Worcester. 


MICHIGAN’, 


Ac Moody. E. C-. Tekonsha. 

Alkirc. Mrs. Lizzie. Bear Lake. 
Anderson, A. C., Morlev. 

Bailey, G. P., Bunker Hill. 

Baker, Leonard, Fife Lake. 

Brackett, E.. So, Monterey. 

Brink. Elmer E.. Tustin. 

Carman, G. F., Potterville. 
Carpenter, Marcus L., Fremont. 
Conway. Robert, Frankensmith, Sag¬ 
inaw Co. 

Dennis. Mrs.J. D.. Williamston. 
Ferris, lames F., Meauwataka. 

Field, S. H., Wood Lake. 

Fletcher, Elijah c.. Conby. 

Ford, Augusta. 39Slate St.. Hillsdale. 
Hall, John. Akron. 

Hanson, H. E., Shelby. 

Hare, F., Lyons. 

Hatch, J. A.. Watrousville. 

Hcckcrt, D. B.. Ogden Center. 
Hempstead, G. L.. Flint. 

Irwin, John, Jr., Pomona. 
fe>sup. Joseph, Gaylord. 

Kellogg. A. F.. l.eroy. 

Kelsey. Geo. E . Edmore. 

Kenyon. H. M. 416 4th Ave., Detroit 
King, Mrs. S. H., Greenville. 
Kneeland, L. B. t Orleans. 

Lawrence, C- A , Brookfield. 


Malin, D., Vassar. 

Maynard, Mrs, Emma, Sear*. 

Me Connell, Robert, Memphis. 

Me Cormick, Mrs. E. L., North 
Branch. 

Me Farland, G., Montague. 

Me Neil, Francis, Imlay City 
Me Omber, Maggie, Fenton. 

Osborn, Nathan, Lakcview. 

Park hurst, W. D , Scottville. 

Perrine, Geo, C.. Eaton Rapids. 
Phippeny. Mrs. R. F.. Cedar Lake. 
Pratt, Lindon, Frankfort. 

Roberts, J. C., Parma. 

Root, E. H„ Cooperville. 

Shutter, Rosarnu, 802 8th St., Man¬ 
istee. 

Smith. Wni, B., Cercsco. 

Snyder, Anthony, Pittstord. 

Stringer, Mrs. Carrie. Lapeer. 

S war tout. Charles, Carson City. 
Sweet, J. W., Ypsilanli 
Terrell, John T., Byron Center. 
Thompson, J. H., Quincy. 

Trotman, John, Traverse City. 

Tyler. D. S.. N. Muskegon. 
Westfall. I, 1 ., South. Allen. 
Westphal, Mr*. (i. C., Brightoi . 
Wheeler, F. A., Sherman. 

Young, S,, 218 N. Main St.. Ionia, 


MISSOURI. 


Beasley, W. H., Poplar Bluff. 
Chapin, f. S., Bolivar. 

Clarkc, Joseph, Lowry City. 

Dasher, C. J., Utica. 

Davis, James W., Scdulia. 

Duxhury, Robert, Pacific. 

Evans, Wm., Hamilton. 

Flower, A. E . 3311 Salisbury St., St. 
Louis. 

Hancock, II. W. Orrshurgh. 

Hobb, Josephus, Kingsville. 


Hollingsworth, O. S., Antler. 
Hoover, Eld. H. L., Quinn City. 
Hoover, H. T., Memphis, 

Hoover, T. A., Nevada. 

Moore, J. Scott. Henderson. 

Rice, F. L, Box 289, Appleton City. 
Santee, 0 ., Carthage. 

Sellarck, T.J., Fredericktown, 
Tovcy. W B.. 1411 E. 16th St., Kan 
sas City. 

Willis, H. K., Plensnnt Hill. 


NEBRASKA. 


Alden, Miss. A. D., Red Cloud. 
Allen, Bessie. Schuyle*. 

Atkinson. Wm.,Pecileham. 

Hoyt, J. W„ Springs icw. 

Jensen. Ida M., Mtndeti. 
Knowlton, G. F , Savage. 

Miner, Mrs. M. L Sett, Furnas Co. 
Parker, C. A_, Lavaca. 


Trowbridge, Nancy J . Wilsonville. 
Wilkins, Mrs. V C., York. 

Wcikert. Annie l„. Stoclcvillc. 
Winlerton, S. A., Seward. 

Wilson. Amelia, 618 N. 15th St., 
Nebraska City. 

Walker, Nettie A., North Loup, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Farnsworth. Eigen G., Washington. 
NEW YORK. 


Baldwin, H. Frank, Alden. 

Bowe. E. A., Bat..via, 

Cftton. W. C-. Jeddu. 

Cobb. A. C-. South Russell. 

1 tabbing. James. Jamestown. 

Eaton, \V. C.,Jeddo. 

Evans, David, Black Creek. 

Gleason, Alex.. 1201 Niagara St,, 
Buffalo. 

Hicks, F. H. t Salamanca. 

Jones, Ellen E., Frankfort. 

'Lindsay, C. W_, Coomer Sta. 

Pratt, Chas. N.. Keene Center. Essex 
Co. 

Raymond, J. W.. Wheeler. 


Raymond, N. S.. Wheeler. 

Simkin, Wm., WelUvillc. 

Taylor, C. O.. Norfolk. 

Thurston, S.. 214 Wittsor St., James¬ 
town. 

Treadwell, Win.. Pennclville 

Tuttle, A. E , 11 Mechanic St,, Water- 
town. 

Tyrol. M. S., North Creek. 

Van I Inzer, A. I'., 65 Henry Ave., 
Newburg. 

Weston, Orom, Pierrcpont. 

Wliitford. Irving. Adams Center. 

Willson, J. V.. 317 W. Bloomfield St., 
Rome. 


OHIO. 


Van Horn, E. J., 74 Kinsman St., Cleveland. 


Bunch, J. C.., Cogmlle. 

Burden. Warren J., Moutavilla. 
Hurlbun, E. D„ St, Johns. 
Johnson. C.. Mnrqttam, 

Logan. L. A.. Elk City. 


« »REGON. 

Morrison, Isaac, Talent. 

Peterson, John, Box 25, Astoria. 
Tabor, B. C., 163 Winter Sl, Salem. 
Wait. V. O.. Albany. 

Will,J. Wm.. Corvallis. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Barron, Wm.. Montrose. 

Bowei sox, A. S.. New Columbia. 
Butzcr.J. L., Spartanshurg. 

Hinc, C. O.. Shunk, Sullivan Co. 
Kagnrisc, J. S., SaJemville, Bed¬ 
ford Co. 

Mattcson, Mrs. A. J., Mill Village. 
Mulhollen, Louise, Flemington 
Owen, C- H., North Warren. 


Parker. J. M.. Mexico. 

Rowe, Mrs. L. A.. Titusville. 
Spencer, Anthony, Canton. 

Vnorhces, L. W., Shinglehouse 
Ward, O. H.. Lundy? Lane. 
Williams, I. N., Corvdon. 
Williamson, C. H . Washington. 
Zeidter. W. H., 23rd Ward, Pittsburg. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 

Dingman, Darwin, So. Bolton. Hammond, Mrs. J. H., So, Stukely. 

Rickard. H. E.. Fitch Bay. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Stillman, E. A., 91 Main Sl,W esterly. Stone, Mrs. S. D.. Apponaug. 

Sweet, Clark L., SlocumvHle. 
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Washington. 

Barber. O. W., Carrollton Nellis, S. W„ 309 Poplar St., Seattle. 

Barrett. T. H., Box 113, Wilkeson. Wolfkill, W. S., Colby. 

Board man, A. D., Summer. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Babcock. Mrs. Mina, Newark. Johnson, Mrs. Maria, Carrier 5, 

Bowen, Mrs. G. L„ Newburg. Parkersburg. 

WYOMING. 

Worth, Mrs. Prudie, Buffalo. Angleberger, G. W„ Cheyenne, 


Temporary Homes. — It is often necessary to find 
temporary homes for children, while waiting for per¬ 
manent homes. We are glad to announce that the 
following persons have volunteered to take such needy 
ones in case of emergency. We shall be glad to add 
to the list. All correspondence should be conducted 
through this office. 

Mrs E. L. Me Cormick. Michigan. Anthony Snyder, Michigan. 

Mrs. A. M. Osborn. Henry Snyder, 

Mrs, Anna Haysmcr, ,. F. D. Snyder, „ 

J. Staines, •• Wm, Kirk, .. 

John Wallace, .. E. Van Essen, 

N. A. Slife, .. Dr. J. D. Dennis, 

D. I). Montgomery, „ Mrs. Prudie Worth, Wyoming. 

Chester Hastings, James Dobbin, New York. 


willing to clothe her boys, but is very anxious for 
them to be where they can have religious training 
and the advantages of school. 

A Friendless Boy (No. ioS). —A little boy, in 
Pennsylvania, about 8 years old, needs a home where 
he can have good Christian care and love. Left an 
orphan, he has no one in the wide world to look out 
for him, and is at present in the care of the town 
authorities, who have secured for him board and 
lodging, but not a home. 

Turned Adrift (No. 109). — Another little boy, 
in Michigan, aged 14, is left without a home because 
his stepfather refuses to support him. The one who 
writes of him says, “ He is a very nice little fellow, 
with a good education for his years, and of good 
morals.” Will not some one be willing to have their 
home made brighter by his presence? 


Permanent Homes for Children.— There are thou¬ 
sands of childless homes in the United States, where 
one or more children would be a blessing. It is the 
purpose of this department to find these homes, and 
also to find the little ones to fill them. There are 
thousands of such little ones within the territory in 
which this journal circulates, and we shall be glad to 
know about them, and to be instrumental in finding 
homes for them. The following persons are ready to 


Two Little Sisters (Nos. 110 and hi), in Penn¬ 
sylvania, the older fifteen, are in need of a home or 
homes where they can be trained and educated for 
usefulness. The mother is a widow in needy circum¬ 
stances, and will part with the girls rather than see 
them come up amid surroundings which may prove 
their ruin. They are bright, intelligent girls. 

CLOTHING FOR THE SICK. 


receive children : — 

Geo. W. Page. Arkansas. 

Mrs. F.mma L. Stanley. Colorado. 
David Ferguson anil wile* Illinois. 
L. G. Hiatt. „ 

Mrs. Cnllsta Gesler, Indiana. 

Flo O. HufUeson, ,, 

Mrs. E. Rodgers, ,, 

W. G. Frame, Iowa, 

James Hackett, Kansas. 

Mr, Laman, ,, 

Mis. Amy Halioek, Michigan. 
Mrs. Kmc Carlisle. 

Mrs. Mary Pickcll, ., 

N. H. Hammond, ., 

Elmer E. Brink, „ 

Ellen C. Jewup, .* 

Mrs. R. Pcwcrs, ,* 

Mrs. Cary Fish, ,, 

Mrs. Wm. Kirk, 

F. H. Bosiurck, 

L. M. Lawton, ,« 

Norman Beal, ,, 

L. Strickland, >. 

E. B. Adgate. ., 

D. J. Marvin. •• 

Mrs. Mosher, .* 

Miss Corgatt. ., 

Mr. Rormey, .. 

Wm. Allen, •• 

Mr. Wilkin. 

A. B. Rice, ,, 

Mrs. W. H Parker, Minnesota. 
Mrs. Scott Snyder, ,, 

Mrs. R. E. Crane, 

C. Kraushaur, ,, 

ans F Nels*»», ,, 

Miss Rose Lull, ,, 


Lois Mathews. Minnesota 
Dr. J. G. Stair. Missouri 
Mrs." E. A. Rose, North Dakota. 

Mrs. M. J. Post, 

W. R. Halsor, 

Mrs. P. S. Thompson, Nebraska. 

Mrs. W. F. Jenkins. 

Mrs. M. I. Miner, ,, 

Henry Shoephelt, ,, 

A. Jones, „ 

Mrs. Elmira Dana, New Y'.rk, 

Mrs. Brooks, 

Mrs. M. j. Moditl, Ontario. 

Mrs. Lydia Strope. Ohio. 

Maggie Potter, Pennsylvania. 

F.rra Backus, ,, 

Mr. Hough, ,, 

Mrs. Geo. R. Sanderson, S. Dakota. 
Mrs. M. A. Hanson, ,, 

Mary A. Johnston, 

Martin B. Gibson, 

Ida C. Rockwell, ,, 

C. A. Kcnison, „ 

A. F. Leonard, „ 

John Leonard, „ 

Mrs. C». J. Link, ,. 

R. S. Royce, ,, 

J. B. Fasscti. ,, 

Mattie Rulalortl, Washington. 

R. P. Stewart, „ 

H. M. Che»ebro, Wisconsin. 

Stephen R«'cse, 

N. B. Carter. 

Mrs. T L. Morton, Virginia. 

T. E. Bowen, West Virginia. 

Mrs. J. A. Holbrook, Texas. 


Two Boys who Need a Temporary Home (Nos. 
106 and 107).— A widowed mother, living in Michi¬ 
gan, asks for homes for her two boys, Carlos, aged 12, 
and Willie, aged 9. They are strong, healthy boys, 
but are living where they have no school privileges* 
The mother has her aged parents to care for, and is 


The call for clothing of all kinds and the numerous offers to 
supply assistance of this sort, have led us to organize a Clothes 
Department to receive and properly distribute new or partly 
worn garments which can be utilized for the relief of the very 
poor. In connection with this work it is very important that a 
few points should be kept in mind and carefully observed; — 

1 . Clothes that are so badly worn that repairs will cost more 
in money or labor than the garment is worth, will of course be 
of no service. Garments that are old, though faded, or which 
may be easily repaired by sewing up seams, or made presentable 
by a few stitches judiciously taken in some point in Wftich the 
fabric is nearly worn through, may be utilized to most excellent 
advantage. But garments so badly worn that they need exten¬ 
sive patching, or clothes which have become much soiled and 
griminy by long use in some dirty occupation, should find their 
way to the rag bag instead of the missionary box. 

2 . Freight must always be prepaid. It costs as much to 
send 25 pounds or any amount less than 100 pounds as to send 
the full too pounds; consequently it would be well for those who 
think, of sending clothes to be used in this department, to put 
their contributions together at one shipment, so as to get ihe 
benefit of the 100 -pound rates. We ask that freight should lie 
prepaid as a means of preventing loss to the work in the pay¬ 
ment of freight upon useless packages. 

3 . Clothes that have been worn by patients suffering from 
any contagious disease — such as typhoid fever, erysipelas, con¬ 
sumption, and skin disorders of all sorts, as well as scarlet fever, 
measles, mumps, diphtheria, and smallpox — should not be sent. 
Infected clothes may be rendered safe by disinfection, but we 
cannot trust to the proper disinfection of such garments by those 
sending them, who, in the majority of cases, are quite inexperi 
enced in such work; neither should those who unpack the 
clothes be exposed to the risk of contamination while preparing 
them for disinfection at this end of the line. Such clothes 
should, as a rule, be destroyed. If they are not destroyed, al¬ 
most infinite pains are required to render their use perfectly safe. 

4 . All articles received here are carefully assorted and classi 
fied, and are then placed as called for where they will do the 
most good. 













LITERARY' NOTICES 


The Literary Century . always good, is, for May, 
a most desirable number, it being a Columbian 
souvenir number of the Michigan Woman’s Press As¬ 
sociation, and containing sketches of the members, 
together with twenty-seven fine half-tone engrav¬ 
ings, including portraits of the President and other 
officers, and also many Michigan press women whose 
portraits have never before been given to the public. 
Good Health Publishing Company’s editorial repre¬ 
sentatives here shown are Mrs. E. E. Kellogg, Miss 
E. L. Shaw, Miss Mary A. Steward, Miss Helen L. 
Manning, and Mrs. E. H. Whitney. The cover is 
white, of special design, and the number as a whole 
is a splendid souvenir. Single copies, twenty cents. 
New subscribers, sending in one dollar now for a 
year’s subscription, will receive this elegant number 
free. Do not send postage stamps. Address, the 
Literary Century , Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Babyland for June opens with a pretty picture, and 
continues with poems and pictures, stories and pict¬ 
ures, and merry little jingles, to its close. It is as 
dainty a number as any baby could wish. 

Price 50 cents a year; 5 cents a number. D. 
Lothrop Company, Publishers, Boston. 


Following Mr. Howells’ lead, apparently, both 
Frank R. Stockton and Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bur¬ 
nett, have gone over to the Ladies' Home Journal , 
and the most important works by these authors upon 
which they are now engaged, will shortly see publi¬ 
cation in this magazine. 


Cassell’s 11 Portrait Catalogue” which has been 
in course of preparation for the past six months and 
more, is now ready. Besides containing a selected 
list of the Cassell Publishing Company’s most impor¬ 
tant publications, it contains over forty full-page por¬ 
traits of the firm’s authors, made expressly for this 
purpose. Collectors will find these portraits admir¬ 
ably adapted for “ extra illustrating” books. Cata¬ 
logue sent to any address on receipt of two 2-cent 
stamps. The Cassell Publishing Co., New York. 


The Century Company will show in their exhibit 
at the Columbian Exposition a great number of in¬ 
teresting original manuscripts and drawings for im¬ 
portant illustrations in the Century and St. Nicholas. 
Manuscript poems by Tennyson, Longfellow, Whit¬ 


tier, and Bryant will appear in the St. Nicholas ex¬ 
hibit. The originals of famous letters and documents 
quoted in Messrs. Nicolay and Hay’s “Life of Lin¬ 
coln” will be shown, including a certificate of a road 
survey made by Lincoln in 1834, with bill for his 
services at $3 a day; the letter of the committee ap¬ 
prising Mr. Lincoln of his first nomination for the 
presidency, and his reply, etc. 

The Century Company will show also how an 
illustration is prepared for the magazine, from the 
artist’s drawing to the printed page, by wood en¬ 
graving, and by various photo-engraving processes. 
This exhibit, with that of other publishers, will be 
found in the north gallery of the Manufactures and 
Liberal Arts Building. 


The Chautauquan for June contains among its 
many bright articles the following: “ The Modern 
Maid of Athens and Her Brothers of To-day,” by 
Prof. W. E. Waters, illustrated; “The Making of 
Paper, ” by Arthur Allen Black ; “ Epidemics and Our 
National Health,” by Dr. Felix L. Oswald, an article 
of current interest; “Astronomy on Top of a Moun¬ 
tain,” by I. H. Fickel ; “ Ecuador: Its Cities and Its 
People,” by Willard Parker Tisdel ; “Electricity at 
the World’s Fair,” by Wra. Igleheart, etc. The 
Chautauquan, Meadville, Pa. 


Childhood is a new magazine lately come to our 
table, but one for which there is a wide field of use¬ 
fulness. It is a journal for both pareuts and teach¬ 
ers. Although specialists in psychology and biology 
will be engaged to give the results of their study 
upon important topics relating to childhood, this 
magazine will not by any means be a technical jour¬ 
nal. The intention of the editors is to make it a 
bright and spirited exposition of the most living 
subject in the world, and sketches and incidents of 
the daily life of children will be welcome to its 
pages, as well as more complete papers. The cen¬ 
tral thought seems to be to put ourselves in the 
place of the child, to learn to sympathize with him 
by putting ourselves back again into the mental atti¬ 
tude toward the world which we ourselves occupied 
as children, and in this way seek to train the child 
to its highest and noblest development. 

Published by A. L. Chatterton & Co., 78 Maiden 
Lane, N. V. Editors : Geo. Wm. Winterburn, Phar. 
D. M. D.; Florence Hull. Price, $1.00 per year. 
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Trade Mark. 


GLYCOZONE. 

PREVENTS FERMENTATION OF FOOD IN THE STOMACH. 

MOST POWERFUL REMEDY FOR HEALING PURPOSES. CURES : 

DYSPEPSIA. GASTRITIS. ULCER OF THE STOMACH. HEART-BURN. 

Send for free book of 80 pages giving articles by contributors to medical literature. 

PHYSICIANS WILLING TO PAY EXPRESS CHARGES WILL RECEIVE FREE SAMPLES ON APPLICATION, 

Grlycozone is sold only in 4 ounce, 8 ounce, and 16 ounce bottles. Never sold in bulk. 

Prepared only by 


Chemist and Graduate of the "Ecdte Cent rale lies Arts tl Manufactures dc Furi#" 
(France) 

£7~Mem.ion this publication. 

LEADirfcf L druggists. Laboratory, 28 Prince St., New York 



CH. MARCHAND’S 

Peroxide of Hydrogen, 

(MEDICINAL) Hz 0 > 

ENDORSED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
USED BY THE HOSPITALS O c THE U S ARMY 



% 
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A HEALTHFUL FOOD 


S5F)N INVALID FOOD prepared by a combination 
of grains so treated as to retain in the prepa- 
ration the Highest "Degree of Nutri¬ 
ent Qualities, while eliminating every element 
of an irritating character. 


THOROUGHLY COOKED & PARTIALLY DIGESTED , 

This food preparation is admirably adapted to the use of all persons with weak diges¬ 
tion, defective assimilation, general or nervous debility, brain workers, feeble children, 
and invalids generally, as well as travelers and excursionists, who often need to carrv 
the Largest Amount of Nutriment in the Smallest Bulk , which is afforded by Granola in a 
pre-eminent degree. 

ONE POUND MORE THflN EQUHLS THREE 
POUNDS OF BEST BEEF ^5x5^ 


In nutrient value, as determined by chemical analysis, besides affording a better qualit v 
of nutriment. Thoroughly cooked, and ready for use in one minute. 

Send for illustrated and descriptive 
the 


e circular of Granola and other healthful foods to 


SANITARIUM FOOD COMPANY, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 



























PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Health Missionaries. — The closing exercises of ihe Health 
Missionary department of the Sanitarium Missionary Training 
School, were held May 15 in the Sanitarium gymnasium. The 
instruction has extended over a period of six months, and this is 
the fourth class which has been prepared for this important field 
of work. The number enrolled was seventy five, and nearly all 
were present on this occasion. The class motto, “ Every man 
which striveth for the mastery is temperate in all things,” was 
inscribed on a banner above the stage. The course includes 
physiology, anatomy, hygiene, sanitation, scientific cookery, 
chemistry of foods, physical culture, bandaging, accidents and 
emergencies, etc. The program was varied so as to bring for¬ 
ward what had been accomplished, and what the graduates ex¬ 
pected to do upon leaving, and closed with an earnest address by 
Dr. Kellogg. /Just four years ago this branch of work was un 
dertaken with a mere handful of volunteers; now the numbers 
have grown so that there are two hundred, a large proportion of 
them young women, who are pledged to Christian help work, as 
health missionaries, for a long Lerm of years, and many of them 
expect to make it the business of their lives. Provision is al 
ready made for opening a dispensary and bath rooms near 
the Harrison street police station in Chicago, one of the dirt 
lest and most wretched quarters of the city, It will be con 
ducted on a unique plan, the baths and other forms of rational 
treatment practiced al the Sanitarium, predominating. As early 
as it can lie brought about, through trained workers and the nec¬ 
essary means, similar missions arc to be established in other large 
cities. Two of the graduates from the Nurses’ Branch of the 
Missionary Training School have just gone to Sweden to inaugu¬ 
rate the work there, and so it is designed to spread throughout 
the world. As Dr. Kellogg said : “ Christ taught a religion of 
practical helpfulness toward our fellow-men, and nothing but 
practical religion will suffice to win the world for him to-day.” 

* * 

* 

Capt. Henry A. Ford, of Detroit, delivered a lecture in the 
Sanitarium parlors the 17th ult., upon “Life in Libby Prison,” 
taking up the subject chiefly from a historical point of view. 
He with his wife, Mrs. Kate Brearley-Ford, spent about ten days 
at the Sanitarium. Both are well known in literary and educa¬ 
tional circles ui the State. 

* * 

* 

Mrs. L. W. Treat is continuing her series of excellent lect¬ 
ures upon kindergarten topics, the last two being upon “Stories 
for Children,” and the “Mother-TIay Book.” In the first- 
named, she stated that five things were necessary to become a 
good story-teller, — culture, imagination and fancy, common 
sense, and dramatic fire. True culture consists in getting the 
best in life, taking it into our hearts, and living il; il is not de¬ 
pendent upon a college education. Fancy and imagination en¬ 
able us to see the surroundings which our story implies, so as to 
make it realistic in its detail. Common sense is necessary to 
bring out the truth for which a story' stands, else it will do a child 
no real good. And if we are to make a lasting impression, we 
must have dramatic fire enough to tell a story' with earnestness. 


We are apt not to put enough of ourselves into our story telling, 
and a pretty sure indication of this is our being interrupted with 
questions. Dramatic fire is also good for the story teller, since 
it consumes his self-consciousness. The “ Mother-Play *' book is 
the least known of Eroebers writings, and yet he claims that it 
contains his very best and highest thought. Motherhood must 
always be understood in its higher sense, as spiritual rather than 
physical, embodied in any one who reaches a hand of loving 
helpfulness to another soul. 

* * 

* 

Good Roads. — Mr. Albert A. Pope, the great bicycle manufac¬ 
turer, has been doing some splendid missionary work in the in 
terest of good roads. Besides agitating the matter in the 
newspapers in a way which lwis attracted a good deal of atten 
lion, Mr. Pope has secured an action of Congress making the 
best methods of road-making a matter of investigation by the 
Agricultural Department during the year ending June 30, 1S94. 

Mr. Pope has also induced the World’s Columbian Commission 
to set apart a portion of its grounds to be used as an exhibition 
road-way. The plan proposed would be to construct this road 
in sections, beginning with the genesis of road making, by leav¬ 
ing a wagon mired in the mud in the first section, illustrating the 
average road in the country during a large part of the year, and 
theu show, in sections of one hundred feet or less, the different 
methods of road construction common to our country, ending 
with sections showing methods in use abroad. 

This is a matter in which everybody ought lobe interested, and 
Mr. Pope is deserving of great credit for the interest which he 
has taken in this matter. Mr. Pope claims that the annual loss 
to the country through bad roads is not less than $500,000,000. 

* * 

★ 

We take pleasure in calling attention to the advertisement of 
Lindsay Brothers on our advertising pages this month. This 
well-known firm have built up a reputation and a business of 
which any firm might well be proud. Their perfect reliability, 
lias won for them a long trade list, and their integrity has bound 
their patrons to them year after year. Our readers will find this 
house a most satisfactory place to deal. 

* * 

* 

WHERE TO LOCATE NEW FACTORIES. 


This is the title of a 150-page pamphlet recently published by 
the Passenger Department of the Illinois Central Railroad, and 
should be read by every mechanic, capitalist, and manufacturer. 
It describes iu detail the manufacturing advantages of the prin¬ 
cipal cities and towns on the line of the Southern Division of the 
Illinois Central, and the Louisville, New Orleans, and Texas Rail¬ 
roads, and indicates the character and amount of substantial aid 
each city or town is willing to contribute. It furnishes conclu¬ 
sive proof that the South possesses advantages for the establish¬ 
ment of every kind of factory, working wool, cotton, wood, or 
clay. For a free copy of this illustrated pamphlet, address C. C. 
Power, Foreign Representative, 5S Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111 . 



ESTABLISHED 1844 


SHARP & SMITH, 


53 Randolph (Street, Chicago, Ill., 



MANUFACTURERS OF 

Deformity Apparatus, 

Of All Descriptions, 

Artificial Limbs, 

Elastic Stockings, 
Abdominal Supporters, 
Trusses, 

Shoulder Braces, Etc., Etc. 
Family Syringes, 


Br&co for Lateral Curvature of the Bpine. 



Gunn’s Apparatus for Club Feet 


Surgical and Veterinary Instruments. 


JT. FEHR’S 

“COMPOUND TALCUM” 

“BABY POWDER,” 

The "Hygienic Dermal Powder'' for Infants andHdults. 

Originally investigated and its therapeutic properties discovered in the year 1868, 
by Dr. Fehr and introduced to'he Medical and the Pharma¬ 
ceutical Profession in the year 1873. 

Composition.— Silicate of Magnesia with Carbolic and Salicjdic Acid 
Properties.— Antiseptic, Autizvmotic, and Disinfectant. 

USEFUL AS A GENERAL SPRINKLING POWDER , 

With positive Hygienic, Prophylactic, and Therapeutic properties. 

GOOD IN ALL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN. 

Sold by the Drug Trade generally. Per Box, plain, 25c.; perfumed, 50c., 
Per Dozen, plain, $1.75 ; perfumed, $3.50. 

THE MANUFACTURER: 

JULIUS FEHR, M. D., Ancient Pharmacist, 

HOBOKEN, 1ST. J. 

Only advertised in Medical and Pharmaceutical prints. 





































STSSETa**.B oston.I FACTORIES OF POPE MFC. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. | 


Branch houses, 

Chicago, New York. 


The Columbia Bicycle Factory. The oldest in the United v 
States, and the largest and most expensive factory in the 
world devoted exclusively to the manufacture of bicycles. i 

The Columbia Tube Mill. Specially equipped for manufac¬ 
ture of tinest steel tubing. | 

The Hartford Rubber Works. Makes the famous (Columbia 
tiros on which the phenomenal record-breaking of last season 
was accomplished. > 



The nearest approach to a perfect bicycle, 

The favorite on the road, 

The leader in the race, 

THE COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 

Known as the fastest (world’s records from one quarter to live 
miles), the most beautiful, the most perfectly construe ted, 
and most fully guaranteed. 
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do Wilhotif a Wheel in 

1893 

3T 

We are importers and manufacturers’ agents for the largest and best line 
of Cycles in America. We want agents for our Lindsay Pneumatic, the best 
and easiest running roadster made; price $135.00. We want agents for the Rudgc, 
the finest product of one of the oldest factories in Coventry, made in eight stjdes, 
weighing from 20 to 40 lbs. Do not forget the Ladies’ Rudge ; it is a beauty. The 
Road King and Road Oueen ; handsome in finish, the best workmanship and material 
that money can get, equipped w'ith the New Dunlop, Detachable Tire. We also have 
the Sylph, Overland, Duke, Duchess, Prince, Princess, Royal Middy, Peer, 
and the celebrated Western Wheel Work’s line. 

Our facilities for furnishing these goods are unequalled, and we can give you wheels 
ranging from $15.00 to $300.00 in price, so that we can suit everybody. Send us two- 
ceut stamp for our Illustrated forty-page Bicycle Catalogue. 

LINDSAY BROTHERS, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Chicago & GrandTruok R. R. 

Time Table, in Effect June 20, 1802. 
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Where no time la given, train does not stop. 

Trains run by Centra? Standard Time. 

Valparaiso Accommodation, Battle Creek Passenger, Port Huron Pwweu 
ger, and Mail train*, daily except Sunday. 

Pacitic, Limited, Day, and Atlantic Expresses, daily. 

Meals served in C. Jt G. T. Dining Cara on all through trains. 


W. E. DAVIS. 

Om. Paaa. and Ticket A<j\ Ckirngo. 


A. S. PARKER. 
HcX-ef Agi.. Battle Creek. 


Michigan ( Central 

“The Niagara Falls Route.** 


Corrected Nov. 20, 1802. 
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. Express. 

tKal. 

Acconin 

• Pacino 
Express. 

• Chic. 
Special, 

Stations. 

New Y ork. 

Syracuse. 

Rochester. 

Buffalo. 

Detroit. 

Ann Arbor. 

Jackson. 

Battle Greek .. 
Kalamazoo. ... 

Niles. 

Michigan City 
Chicago.. 

urn 8.20 

9.37 
11 35 
pm 1.18 

2.06 

1:8 

7.85 

am 8.30 
10 30 
pm 7 8" 
9.35 
11.00 
am 7 30 
8.27 

9.35 
10 13 

11.80 
pm 12.40 
3.00 
8.56 

pm 2 OO 
4.1)0 
11.35 
am 1.25 
2.20 
9 06 
9.69 

10.68 
pm 12.02 

12.39 
1.48 
2 46 
4.30 

pm 8.00 

1 0.00 

um/2.10 

1 4.20 

6.80 
pm 1.20 

2.19 

3.17 

4.3 t 

6 06 

6.17 

7.20 

9 00 

pm 8. Oil 
am 3.50 
5.56 
9.0 > 
pm 4.40 
5.48 

7.1) 

8.47 

9.46 

pm 6.45 
9.15 
am 7.20 
9.55 
11.50 
pm 9.00 
10. 

am 12.0] 
1.20 
2 18 

4 15 
5.35 
7.66 

am 8.30 
pm 2.20 

5.10 
7 46 

am 2.15 
3.00 

4.10 
5.20 

5.69 

7.15 
H.2H 

10.15 


•Daily. 1 Dally except Sunday. X Except Saturday. 

Accommodation Mail train goeB East ut 1.18 p. m. daily except Sunday. 
Night Express goes West at 12.06 a. m. daily except Monday. 

Trains on Battle Greek Division depart ut 8.(8 a. m. and 4.35 p. m., and 
arrive at 11.40 a. m. and 6.43 p. m. daily except Sunday. 

0. W. Ruggles, Geo. J. Sadler, 

General Pass & Ticket Agent, Chicago. Ticket Agent, Battle Creek. 











































































































Keeping well is easier than getting well. 


THIS IS THE FAMOUS 

Boston Chest eight 



The BEST thing of 
the kind for the 
HOA1E or 
GYMNASIUM, 
the child, or athlete. 

Noiseless, 

Adjustable, 

Simple, 

Handsome. 


A PERFECT and 
Durable mechani¬ 
cal device, which 
costs no more than 
the wonderful con¬ 
trivances of string 
and iron, which rat¬ 
tle and squeak, and 
weary. 

\S eare the largest manufacturers of Gymnastic Apparatus In the 
cuuntry. Come right to headquarters. It will puy you. 
Catalogue free. 

Consumers now get the Agent's Discount of 25 per cent 


The Schumacher Gymnasium Co., 
AKRON. OHIO. 


THE SANITARIAN. 

1873.—Twenty-First Year.—1893. 


The Sanitarian is a monthly magazine devoted to the promotion 
of the art and science of sanitation, meutally and physically, in all 
their relations; by the investigation, presentation, and. discussion of 
all subjects in this large domain, as related to persoual and household 
hygiene, domicile soil and climate, food and drink, mental and phys¬ 
ical culture, habit and exercise, occupation, vital statistics, sanitary 
organizations and laws, - in short, everything promotive of, or in con¬ 
flict with, health, with the purpose of rendering sanitation a popular 
theme of study and universally practical. 

The Sanitarian i9 filled with articles of scientific interest and 
practical value. It would be difficult to plan a better professional maga¬ 
zine than this, which is to the medical world what the Scientific Ameri¬ 
can is to the artisan world. It deserves a greatly increased circulation. 

— Baltimore Methodist. 

The Sanitarian is not only an interesting magazine to the spe¬ 
cialist and the medical man, but it is of high value to thickly settled 
communities, to homes, to general readers, to city authorities —indeed, 
we would place t he journal, for public good, in the hands of every adult, 
believing that misery and suffering would thereby be lessened and hu¬ 
man happiness augmented by the knowledge the journal disseminates. 

— Sacra memo Re cut d - Un ion. 


THRMS s 

$ 4.00 a year, in advance; 35 cents a number; sample 
copies, 20 cents — ten two-cent postage stamps. 

The Sanitarian is published as hitherto, in New York. THE 
AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, General Amenta. Newsdealers will get 
their supplies from them. 

tfir- All correspondence and exchanges with the Sanitarian, and 
all publications for review, should be addressed to the editor.— 

Dr. A. S. DELL, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Science ]n the Kitchen. 

By MRS. E. E. KELLOGG , A. M., 

Superintendent of the Sanitarium Experimental Kitchen and Cooking School, and of the Bay View Assembly 
Cooking School, Superintendent of Mothers' Meetings for the N. W. C. T. U., and 
Chairman of the World’s Fair Committee on Food 


Supplies for Michigan. 


A REMARKABLE BOOK. 

Brimful of Information on 

Subjects of In¬ 

terest to Every 
Housekeeper, 


And to Every Civilized 
Human Being. 



A Thousand Important 
Questions Answered 
Clearly and Simply, 

Most of which are not 
Answered Elsewhere. 


mms book has long been looked for. aud anxiously 
A waited for by thousands who have known that 
it was in preparation. It is uot a compilation of the 
detestable and unwholesome mixtures called " reci¬ 
pes." which are the product of unskilled and aimless 
experimentation, but is the result of carefully directed researches carried on in the light of the most modern knowledge upon the of food 

ami the hygiene of dietetics. This work is the product of many long years of patient toil and experimental inquiry. The large opportunities for ob¬ 
servation,' research, and experience which Mrs. Kellogg has had in the constant supervision of the cuisine of the Samtanum 

Hospital, and the ever increasing necessity for new methods and original recipes to supply the growing needs of an immense health nstitut on 
numbering always from 500 to 700 inmates, have served to develop an altogether New System of Cookery, the outcome of which is this xaluable 
work that we now offer to the public. Agents wanted everywhere to introduce this popular and rapidly selling work. 

___ m m_A_1 __._ AO OR 

PRICE, in Oilcloth, 


.OO « Muslin, marlalcJ edges, ®3.23. 


MODERN MEDICINE PUB. CO., 65 Washington St., Battle Creek. Mich. 
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The 


rvrv 


Premier” 


embraces the principles 
of ball bearing to the 
Carriage, the long type 
arm bearing with the 
compensating cone screws. These principles make the machine faster than 
the human limit, and insure its alignment; the rock shaft gives a light, 
elastic, even touch to each letter, and enables the construction of a double 
yet compact key-board ; the shift key is relegated to the past; two 
motions to the ribbon ; the brush cleaning device ; locking device; 
platen not raising up, but drawing forward about i }4 inches onto 
the one scale bar, giving great facility of inspection and correction 
of errors. Send for catalogue to the 

SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 101 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 



Solid Vestibule Train 

Daily at a.oo p. m. from Chicago. New and elegant equipment, built ex¬ 
pressly for this service. Train lighted throughout by gas. Tickets and 
further information of your local ticket agent, or by addressing — 

A. H. Hanson, g. p. a. hi. cent. r. r., Chicago, ill. 


INFANT F00D. 


If you are Tired of Trying the high-priced and often 
worthless Infant Foods so numerously offered at the present 
time, or if your baby is starving to death on these patent 
preparations, send for a sample package of our food for in¬ 
fants, which has, in numerous instances, saved the lives of 
children who derived no nourishment from other foods. 


Sample Package, postpaid, - 56 Cents. 


SANITARIUM FOOD CO., Battle Creek. Mich. 


TWENTIETH 
THOUSAND just 
from 

the Press. 


A Marvel of Completeness, is the 

Home. H hnd ~B qok - 


RESPONSIBLE 
CANVASSERS 
of Either Sex 
Wanted, to 
whom a liberal 
salary will be 
paid. 


(^cjelopedia of 
<{|)cmesfi© p\\jgiene 
and Rational dfpeatmen! 

By J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 



T HE Horae Hand-Book tells in plain, every-day lan¬ 
guage, how to preserve health, and if lost, how to 
regain it. It is by far, the most important medical work 
for domestic use that has yet appeared, and is rapidly mak¬ 
ing its way into the homes of the United States. It is 
written in the light of the most recent scientific investiga¬ 
tion, by a physician of large experience and acknowledged 
ability, and contains the most approved methods for the 
treatment of more than 600 diseases. It contains nearly 
1700 Pages, over 500 Engravinsrs, about BO Full- 
Pace Colored Plates, and an Elegaut Paper Maui kin. 


MODERN MEDICINE PUB. CO., 65 Washington st., battle creek, MICH. 

























Cleveland No. 4. 

FITTED WITH 

CLEVELAND TREAD PNEUMATIC TIRE, 
used with CLEVELAND RIM. 

Burwell DUST-PROOF BEARINGS. 

Lightest, Swiftest, most easily Repaired Tire. 

REMOVED FROM THE RIM BY SIMPLY DEFLAT¬ 
ING THE TIRE. 

Permanent Repairs in from Two to Five Minutes. 

A Printed Guarantee Furnished with Each and Every 
Wheel Sold. _ 

H. A. Lozier & Co., cle,eland ^ 

HALL-JONES CYCLE CO., 

Local Agents for BATTLE CREEK. 

Catalogue on application. 

CLEVELAND No. 5 is the finest LADIES’ WHEEL on the market. 
Have you noticed the FRAME? 


Ladies’ Guide in Health and Disease. 

GIRLHOOD, MAIDENHOOD, WIFEHOOD , MOTHERHOOD. 


BY This new work is intended to fill a waul long 1 

J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. recognized by all intelligent women. Having 
devoted many years to the special study of the 
conditions which relate to human health, and having enjoyed especially 
good opportunities for the study of the diseases of women, the author 
brings to the preparation of this volume a thorough education and a 
rich experience 

It tells mothers just z chat they ought to know , and daughters who 
value their health, cannot afford not to know what this book teaches 
them. The work is appropriately illustrated by means of 2ft chromo- 
lithographic plates, cuts, and colored plates Complete in one volume of 
*72 octavo pages, printed on fine paper and beautifully and substantially 
bound. If e believe there has never Seen a hook offered to canvassers which 
is so sure of a sale in every family. Agents wanted —either male or fe¬ 
male—in even* town ana township, to solicit orders for this work 
/./ HERAL ThR.\fS. The book is bound in the following styles : — 
Cloth, embossed in gold and jet. $3.50 Half Morocco, gilt edges, - $4.50 

Leather (Library Style). - 4.00 Full Morocco, gilt edges, - - 6.00 

MODERN MEDICINE PUB. CO.. C5 Washington St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


SANITARY TOOTH POWDER. 


Cleansing and Antiseptic. Will Remove Tartar 
and Yellowness. Will not injure 
the Teeth. 


PRICE, POST-PAID t 20 CERTS. 


SANITARY SUPPLY CO., 

BATTLE CREEK. MICH, 


f^ HRISTIAN 

TEMPERANC E^ 

AND 

Bible p-[ YQIENE - 


By MBS. E. G. TTTITTE, 

and 

ELD. JAMES WHITE. 

• 

The purpose in the preparation of thi9 volume has been to gather together, in condensed form, writings which were 
scattered through various volumes, and some that have never before appeared in print, so that the teachings of Mrs. White 
upon this subject might reach as large a number as possible of those for whom they were specially iutended. Several new 
and important chapters have been written expressly for this work. It is confidently believed that the work will recieve b 
cordial reception, and the earnest consideration which its importance demands. 

PRICE; GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO.. Battle Creek, Mich. 



IMPORTANT 
WORK. — 


































The Sanitarium Milk Sterilizer. 



With the above apparatus, milk cau be sterilized so that it will keep 
for years, when tightly sealed in a bottle or can. 

This apparatus complete, including one half dozen bottles, will be 
sent by express, on receipt of— 

• - ^ 5 . 00 . - • 

The ordinary methods employed for sterilizing milk will not pre¬ 
serve it against fermentation for more than three or four days. By this 
method 

IT WILL KEEP INDEFINITELY. 

SANITARIUM FOOD CO.. Battle Creek. Mich. 


Is especially adapted to the treatment of diseases of the nose, throat, 
ear. bronchial tubes, and lungs, both acute and chronic. 

Mauy severe spells of sickness can be avoided by its early use. £* 
especially recommended in *'La Grippe," when affecting the air pas* 
sages, hay fever, and asthma. Full directions and formulae with each 
instrument. PRICE $4.00. For Circulars Address, 

SANITART SUPPLY CO.. Battle Creek Mich. 


• F)cu$ 



Man, the Masterpiece, 

or, Flalit Truths Plainly Told about Iloyliood, Youth and Manhood. 

BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 




620 Octavo rages. 


A Paper Manikin. ISO Full-Page Engravings . 


17 Copies Sold in 4 hours. 

0 in one day, and 
71 in one week. 

By ONE AGENT. 

Is sure to become one of the most 
popular and rapidly selling 
^subscription books , because of 
INTRINSIC MERIT and 
PRACTICAL VALUE. 


& 0 0 



& 0 0 


IS new work is designed to make man better, phys- 
L ically. mentally and morally, and may be very briefly 
escribed as follows, to-wit: A Brief Description of the 
Human Body and its Functions; The Mystery of a Ncvi 
Life; Boyhood to Manhood— dangers to huh threaten 
the / Tftysical , mental and moral welfare . Physical-Cult¬ 
ure; Ethics: Social Ethics; Getting a Wife— if sug¬ 
gestions in this chapter were universally regarded, the 
divorce courts would close for want of business: An Evil 
Heritage; Howto Make Life a Success; Stomachs— 
points out the methods by which the great army of dy r- 
pcp*ics are recruited; Invaluable Prescriptions for Dis¬ 
orders of the Stomach; Biliousness— a sinecure; Hy¬ 
giene of the Lungs— principles and methods of success- 
Julventilation; Physical Effects of Alcohol; The To¬ 
bacco Habit; Germs—of disease— sources , dangers, 
and methods of destruction, etc.; What to Wear for 
Health; Howto Bathe: Sexual Sins and their conse¬ 
quences; Diseases of the Sexual Organs— description 
and treatment ; General Hints about Health— care of 
Shin, Eyes, Ears, Rules for Dyspeptics, etc., Treatment 
and Prescriptions for Common Ailments, as Chronic 
Inflammation of the Throat, Nasal Catarrh, Hay Fever, 
Granular Sore Eyelids, Boils, Corns, Freckles, Dandruff. 
Tapeworms, Piles, Baldness, Sleeplessness, Heartburn. 
Acute Sore Throat, Erysipelas, Sunstroke, Ingrowing 
Toe Nails, Burns, Sprains, Nervous Headache, Sexual 
Nervous Debility, etc. 


CLOTH, Embossed in Gold and Jet, - - - - . 

LEATHER, Library Style, --------- 

HALF MOROCCO, Gilt Edges,. 

If you wish ft copy of this book, and uu agent Is not known to be in your vicinity, please send your order to the General Agents, and they will 

see that it is filled. 

ACTIVE AGENT8 WANTED. 

MODERN MEDICINE PUB. CO., 65 Washington st., battle CREEK, MICH. 














































BOOKS THAT SELL. 


The sale of books by canvassing agents, looked upon a few years ago as * 
sort of peddling business, has almost reached the dignity of a profession, and 
at the present time quite a considerable portion of the reading public depend 
upon the traveling salesman for their supplies of recent choice literature. No 
publishing house thinks of presenting its most valuable works to the public in 
any other way. There is no more pleasant, no more useful, ami no more 
profitable business in which a young man or woman of ability can engage, and 
none which brings such large and quick returns to the energetic worker, as 
the sale of a good hook in good territory, prosecuted by a good agent employing 
good methods, and putting energy, enterprise, and industry into his work. 

The man or -woman who engages in the introduction of a good book, — one 
calculated to instruct, elevate, and materially benefit all who become acquainted 
w r ith its contents, — is as genuine a missionary as the man or woman who en¬ 
gages in missionary work in the wilds of Africa or the distant islands of the sea. 
The good book as well as the good impression which a good agent leaves behind him in each of his success¬ 
ful efforts, is a permanent source of salutary influence to the household which receives it. 

The undersigned have for many years been engaged in the publication of books for the million, and 
several hundred thousand copies of their bound volumes are to be found scattered among the households of 
the United States and other English-speaking countries, although comparatively little effort has been made 
to. push the sale of their publications. They are now organizing a vigorous campaign for the introduction 
of their various works in all parts of the United States, Canada, and the West Indies. Liberal commis¬ 
sions are offered agents, splendid territory, and books, the selling qualities of which are not ex¬ 
celled by any subscription books offered by any publishing house in the world, as will be seen by 
the following reports of work done within the last lew weeks in different parts of the United States: — 

John P. Nelf, a college student less than twenty-one years of age, now at work in a Western State to 
earn money to pay his expenses during the next college year, has sold of the two works advertised on this 
page, bocks to the following amounts, for seven successive weeks consecutively : — 

First week (41 days) . - .§240 

Second week. §244 Fifth week. 

Third “ . 280 Sixth “ . 

Fourth “ .. 370 

4 

This same agent sold $180 worth of books in one day . 

Another agent (C. C. Nicola) sold 65 books in one week ; amount of sales, nearly $ 300 . 

F. A. Shaver, an agent working in Wisconsin, took orders for over 200 books, and delivered nearly all 
ol them, ‘n three weeks. 

Another agent working in Vermont, when able to put in full time, has averaged nearly $100 per week 
A lady made 25 canvasses in one day and took 21 orders, amount, $95. 

A young lady in Dakota reported Sept. 9, 1892, 83 calls, 52 orders, amount, 
over $200. Good for 5 days ’ work . 

A young man took orders amounting to $458 in 57 hours. In one 
day of 13 hours he sold 36 copies of “ Man, the Masterpiece” and u Ladies’ 

Guide,” netting a profit of $99 at usual commission. 

Scores of cases might be cited in which agents are making from $25 to $50 
clear, weekly. No agent of average ability in average territory can fail to suc¬ 
ceed with these works, and many who have failed with other works succeed with 
these. A wide-aw'ake agent, with plenty of pluck and perseverance, is certain to 
make a success almost from the start, when he has had a proper preparation for 
the work. For terms and other information, address, 

MODERN MEDICINE PUB. CO. (formerly Health Pub. Co.), 

battle creek, rvi iom. 



$440 

230 






































THE QUESTION OF FOOD. 

- -- = )®( ^ - =- - 


M ODERN physiological and bacteriological discoveries have given to the question of food and diet an importance 
in the minds of progressive practitioners which it did not possess a quarter of a century ago, although at a more 
remote period some advanced teachers, as, for example, Dr. Willard Parker, of New York, taught that materia 
aliment aria was of far greater consequence than materia medica. This assertion, then considered almost a heresy, 
is at the present time echoed by almost every teacher of therapeutics ; and the interest in medical dietetics has given rise to 
a great variety of food products of varying merits, a vast number of which might be termed “dietetic nostrums.” Of the 
so-called “health foods,” which, under various names and guises, have been placed before the public, the majority, notwith¬ 
standing the high prices charged for them, have possessed few if any of the merits claimed for them, being made to sell 
rather than to supply the profession the means of meeting any therapeutic indication. This fact has been clearly shown by 
the analyses published by the Scientific American and other scientific journals. 

Being charged with the duty of providing suitable dietetic preparations of a special character for a large hospital (the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium and Hospital), the undersigned, some years ago, made a careful investigation of all the so-called 
“health foods” manufactured and sold in this country. The result was the discovery of the fact already stated, that these 
goods were made chiefly to sell, and not to cure sick people, the only virtue possessed by many being the magic influence of 
the word “health” connected with their titles, which doubtless, in some instances, does efficient service as a “mind cure.” 
Only a very few really valuable preparations were found. In certain lines in which special preparations were called for, 
an almost absolute void existed. 

To meet the evident necessities for GENUINE FOOD RRODiJCTS, prepared in such a manner as to 
require the least possible labor on the part of the digestive organs, and to meet the most common and important therapeutic 
Indications, and at a price in proper proportion to first cost, so as to be WITHIN THE REAOH OF THE AV¬ 
ERAGE INV A LID t was problem which presented itself for solution. To solve this problem, or to attempt to do 
so, the undersigned made a series of experiments which have been continued for nearly seventeen years, and with the result 
of producing a great number of improvements in medical dietetics and methods of meeting the dietetic wants of the invalid. 
The means at service for this work have been an Experimental Kitchen, under able management; a Laboratory 
of Hygiene, with a full outfit of chemical, bacteriological, and physiological appliances ; and a Earge Hospital and 
Sanitarium, feeding daily from too to yoo persons, including every possible phase of digestive and nutritive disease. 
Many products and combinations have been discovered and formulated, which were at first exceedingly promising, but which 
proved by experiment to be not possessed of permanent value. A few have stood the test of many years’ experience anti 
trial, under all conditions and in all climates, and their production has gradually increased from a few hundred 
pounds annuully to hundreds of tons. The following are a few of the most important of these preparations:— 


GRANOLA. 


This is a farinaceous product, composed of a combination of the most easily digested grains, and containing the larg¬ 
est possible amount of all the elements of nutrition in the proportion needed for complete nutrition. The manner of prepa¬ 
ration is such as to secure to a large extent the advantages of those changes naturally effected by the digestive process, and 
without the development of those side products which are possessed of a disagreeable flavor and more or less toxic proper¬ 
ties which are produced by the various enzymes found in the digestive flu ds. 

Granola is an exceedingly valuable and digestible product, much resembling in fluvor and mode of preparation the 
renowned gofio, the staple food of the natives of the Canary Islands, which has attracted to that out-of-the-way place hun¬ 
dreds of invalids by its remarkable virtues as a curative agent in various forms of dyspepsia. Granola is just the thing for 
a patient who needs to gain in flesh. This food is put up in pound packages. 


• WATER BISCUIT. .... 

The need of supplying certain classes of patients with the most nutritious foods in the simplest form, and at the same 
time without an excess of fluid, led to a series of experiments which resulted in the production of a biscuit as light, tooth¬ 
some, and delicate in flavor as the most fastidious could desire, and without baking powder, yeast, or any other fermentative 
“raising substance.” Any person who has in mind the tough, tooth-breaking water biscuit commonly known as sea biscuit, 
or hard tack, will he more than astonished to find an article possessed of all the virtues of a water biscuit, and also the 
palatable properties of an oyster cracker. 


GLUTEN. 


The necessity for a genuine and practical gluten preparation has long been appreciated by the medical profession. For 
a few years this want has been supplied in France by gluten biscuit containing from 40 to 50 per cent of gluten. These bis¬ 
cuit, while not very palatable, have been far superior to anything produced in this country, and at the same time have been 
all they were claimed to be, a real gluten biscuit ; whereas the so-called “gluten breads” and other preparations of gluten 









' THE QUESTION OF FOOD. '■ —■ ___- 

whicli have been sold under various names in this country, have been almost without exception most thoroughly fraudulent 
in character. This statement is well backed up by exposures made by the Scientific American and other authorities within 
Jthe last few years. 

A visit to Paris a few years ago gave us an opportunity to make a thorough investigation of the gluten preparations 
made in that country and their method of production, which has since been perfected by us, as the result of laborious ex¬ 
periments and researches. The following are our principal gluten preparations: — 

1. Pure gluten, in the form of gluten biscuit, 72 to the pound, eatable and not unpalatable. The only successful 
attempt ever made in this or any other country to produce an absolutely pure gluten bread. 

2. 60 per eenl gluten, — also in the form of biscuit, crisp and palatable. 

3. 40 per cent gluten, —a biscuit which any one could cat with relish, and just the thing for diabetic patients. 

4 . 25 per cent gluten, —a really delicate, crisp, and toothsome product. It answers the requirements of all 
except the worst cases of diabetes, and is just the thing for atonic dyspeptics, neurasthenic and amcmic patients, subjects of 
Bright’s disease, and all cases requiring a highly nitrogenous food. It is also excellent for use in cases of obesity. It is es¬ 
pecially valuable in cases requiring intestinal asepsis. 


These jood products ore now offered to the public , as they have been for many years made for and 
supplied to the great Medical and Surgical Sanitarium at Battle Creek, Michigan, the largest institution of the kind in the 
world, and are guaranteed to be exactly as represented. 

We also manufacture many other valuable foods for invalids, of which we mention the following ; — 

AVENOLA, FOOD FOR INFANTS, Various grades of 

WHEATENA, GRAHAM GRITS, CRACKERS, 

GOFIO, _ ZWIEBACK, etc, 

Prices : 

cu. per lb. 

Pure Gluten (Biscuit) . SO 

GO % Gluten “ 45 

40 % Gluten “ 40 

25 % Gluten “ 30 

Any of the above preparations of gluten can be furnished at the same prices in the form of meal. In addition, we 
make regularly a gluten meal suited to those who require an increase of the nitrogenous element without, special restriction 
of the farinaceous element, which contains a larger proportion of gluten than is found in any natural grain production. 
This is known as No. 3 gluten meal. 


Cts. per lb. 


Granolu, in pound packages. 12 

Granola, in bulk. 10 

Water Biscuit, in pound packages, 20 
Water Biscuit, in bulk. IS 



TESTIMONIALS. 


“Alter a thorough investigation and trial of all the various health foods manufactured by other parties for the last 
seventeen years, myself and my colleagues have for years been prescribing and using exclusively in our practice in the Med¬ 
ical and Surgical Sanitarium, the special foods manufactured by the Sanitarium Food Co., these products being in our judg¬ 
ment superior to any others manufactured. I have made frequent chemical examinations of these products, and know them 
to he exactly as represented by the manufacturers. J. H. KELLOGG, M. D., 

“ Sufi/ of the Medical and Surgical Sanitarium , Battle Creek, Mick.” 

“ I have personally tested your excellent food known as ‘granola.’ It is highly pleasing to the taste, easy of digestion, 
and the most nutritive cereal production with which I am acquainted. Dr. R. W. BULA, ** 

“ / ndianafolis , / nd.” 

“ We find the health food all that you claim for it, ‘digestible and palatable ’ 

“ W. A. WHIPPY, M. IX, Goshen, Ind 


“Having tested the properties of your ‘granola,’ I can safely recommend it as an article of food for all classes of in¬ 
valids. especially those troubled with indigestion and constipation. R. DEPPELLER, M. D., 

“ Fort Wayne, Ind.” 

“The ‘granola’ gave very satisfactory results. I think it will form a valuable adjunct to the limited number of suit¬ 
able food preparations for invalids which are supplied to the profession. W. R. BARTON, M. D. f 

“ Vpsilautiy Mich.” 

“I have used vour ‘granola’ in my familv for three years, and we like it so much that wc cannot get along without it. 

“A. S. STORKE, M. D., Oak Park , ///.” 


* 


SANITARIUM HEALTH FOOD CO., = Battle Creek, Mich. 




















♦GOOD* 
HEALTH 

J. H. KELLOGG, M. D., Editor. 


EVERY NUMBER ILLUSTRATED. 

• 

EVERYBODY ought to be a subscriber to Good Health for 1 S 93 . It is the oldest Scientific 
Health Journal in this country. It represents no sect, party, or institution ; but is devoted to the 
advocacy of principles. It is eminently 

A Journal for the People, 

And is free from technicalities and hobbies. It presents, each month, a large fund of useful and 
practical original information not attainable elsewhere. 

No journal devoted to health or kindred topics has ever enjoyed so wide a popularity as this 
journal has earned by its devotion to the interests of the people in the development and populariza¬ 
tion of knowledge on all sanitary topics. It has been introduced into nearly every part of the 
civilized world, and enjoys a large circulation, not only in America, but in England, upon the Con¬ 
tinent of Europe, in South Africa, and in Australia. 

There is probably no way in which the public are more grossly imposed upon 
than by the innumerable patent nostrums, worthless medical appliances, 
and fraudulent pretensions to discoveries, which are so widely advertised 
in the newspapers, and so generously patronized by the public. The 
managers of this journal propose, during the year 1893 , to continue the 
special department for the — 

EXPOSURE of MEDICAL FRAUDS and SECRET NOSTRUMS. 

The public are continually being imposed upon in the most conspicuous manner, by charlatans and 
quacks of every description. New schemes for gulling the unwary are continually being concocted by 
those who devote themselves to this nefarious business. Within the last year Good Health has had 
the pleasure of aiding materially, through its Detective Bureau, in breaking up the business of some of 
the worst of these charlatans. The same good work will be carried on during 1893 . 


SPECIAL AT= 
TRACTIONS 
FOR 1893. 


































































HE HOME GYMNASIUM. 


The great interest shown in this department during the last year, has encouraged the mana¬ 
gers to plan liberally for it for the coming volume. This department will present, among 
other attractions for 1893 , a series of articles on the Physicial Training of Children, by 
the aid of which any mother will be able to secure for her children well developed and 
m graceful figures. Articles showing how to correct various bodily deformities, such as 

• round shoulders, flat chest, spinal curvature, etc., will appear in this department within 

• the year. This department will be each month 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, 


And the instruction will be so practical that the exercises suggested can be carried out in any home. 


.A DOCTOR’S CHATS WITH HIS PATIENTS, 


Is the name of a new department in which the readers of Good Health will receive the benefit of 
Dr. Kellogg’s racy talks to his patients at the Battle Creek Sanitarium, in answer to the regular 


Monday morning “question box,” which always brings out a large lecture-room full of listeners. 


Any reader of Good Health, also, may put in a question whenever he feels so inclined. 


• • 


DR. FELIX L. 


OSWALD, 






Well known to the reading public as a leading contributor to the 
Popular Science Monthly , and other leading magazines, and for the past 
year to the readers of Good Health, will continue his interesting 
illustrated articles on “International Health Studies.” It is unnec¬ 
essary to assure our readers that Dr. Oswald is one of the most tal 
ented of American writers, and that his extensive travels and acute 
observations have given him a fund of material with which he can 
not fail to interest and instruct, and often amuse, by his keenly- 
pointed wit. 




GOOD HEALTH for 
following 


1893 will Contain the 
Departments: 


General Articles, Devoted to practical hygiene and popular medical papers. 


The Home Gymnasium. This department will present, during the year, instruction which, 

if carefully followed, will in a few months give to any young man or woman a good figure, and 
a graceful and dignified bearing. Illustrations each month. 

Home Ctilftire. This department, under the charge of Mrs. E. E. Kellogg, A. M., is de¬ 
voted to those interests of the home which relate especially to the mental, moral, and physical 
welfare of the younger members of the household. The following are some of the subjects which 
will be considered in this new department: — 

Kindergarten methods for the home; manual training for children, adapted to the home; 
mothers in council; home government; new methods of dealing with child faults; character 
building; training of the faculties; the nursery ; gymnastics for babies ; and in addition, all 
the various interesting and practical subjects which have heretofore been considered in the de¬ 
partments devoted to Dress, Social Purity, and Household Science. 


Editorial. The editor serves up, each month, a rich variety of hygienic tidbits, pithy, practical 
and representing the latest scientific thought in this channel. 


A Doctor's Chats With Ais Patients. This department will contain, each month, a 

racy discussion of live medical topics, new ideas in medical philosophy, simple remedies for dis¬ 
ease, new theories of disease, etc. 



TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

The publishers of Good Health have no faith in the customary plan of offering cheap chromos 
or similar inducements to subscribers, but in the interest of popular medical education have decided 
to offer to every new subscriber a copy of— 

“The Household Monitor of health,*’ 

A new work of 400 pages, bound in muslin, marbled edges, one of the most important and interest¬ 
ing works recently published. Price, $1.50. For full description, see next page. 

PRICE OF JOl’RNAL, $2.00 A YEAR, Including “Monitor of Health.” 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO.. Battle Creek, Mieh. 
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THE... 


HOUSEHOLD 


MONITOR 


OF 


HEHLTH. 


NEW EDITION, TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 


HIS Is not a prosy scientific treatise, but a condensed, lucidly and entertainingly written, prac¬ 
tical treatise on health subjects, which every one interested in such topics will certainly find 
both pleasant and profitable reading. The following is a partial list of the very practical and im¬ 
portant subjects considered in this work: — 


Forty Scientific Arguments against the Alcohol 
Habit. 

Ten Scientific Arguments against Tobacco- 
Using. 

Practical Hints about Health. 

Food and Diet. 


Simple Remedies for Common Diseases. 
Accidents and Emergencies. 

Hydropathic Appliances. 

Tests for Adulteration. 

Useful Hints and Recipes. 


SIX COLORED PbATES. 

The work also contains a lengthy chapter entitled,— 

Nostrums and Secret Medical Systems, 

In which will be found the results of careful chemical analysis, made by competent chemists of 

MORE THAN 300 SECRET REMEDIES, 

Including nearly all the popular nostrums, such as “Garfield Tea,” “August Flower," “Jayne’s 
Expectorant," “Safe Liver and Kidney Cure," “Ely’s Cream Balm," “ Rad way’s Ready Relief," 
“Kaskine," Etc. 

STARTLING FACTS EXPOSED. 


The secret remedies and methods used by irregular doctors and quacks, including the “ Rrink- 
erhoff System," “ Orificial Surgery,” “Hall’s Hygienic Treatment," Etc., are fully explained, and 
the most startling facts exposed. 


400 Pages, bound in Muslin. PRICE, $ 1 . 50 , post-paid. 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., Battle Creek, Mieh. 
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SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Q 


BETWEEN 


H ICAGO 


AND 


5f. Palil, Minneapolis, Council 
BUiffs, Omaha, Denver, 
and Portland. 


THROUGH PALACE 


SLEEPING CARS 


lietweeu CHICAGO «»*vcl (St. PhuI, Minneapolis, Duluth, 
CounoU lilnffs, Omulia, Siotiac CUy, Denver, l'ortlaiul, 
San Franc i Son, tlie I»rineli>tii Cities ot tne "WlS**'.!' 

and NORTHWEST. _ 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS. SUl’ERB DINING 

ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


CARS. 


CHICAGO <£ NORTHWESTERN RY„ 


w. m. rvjEiwrviAfvj, 

dd Vice-President. 


U. IS/I. WHITMAN, 

Gun 1 1 Munmjer. 


W. /X. TM R ALL, 

Go i'l Pat6, and ticket Agent. 





SAM ITARIU MTOOITcOM PAMY ~l 

" BATTLE CREEK MICH. " 


N the effort tc meet the necessities of a large Sanitarium, with its great variety of patients, we have produced a 
If number of food preparations adapted to different diseased conditions, the merits of which ate such as to secure 
^ for them a very large and increasing sale, not only to persons belonging to the invalid class, but to those who wish 
by "good living" to avoid disease, The following are the leading preparations; — 


Oatmeal Biscujt . 

Cla. UOt ID. 

White Crackers . 

Cite i»or II*. 

Wheat Granola (bulk 10) 

CU. i>or lb. 

1? 

Medium Oatmeal Cnickers .. 



Whole-Wheat Wafers . 


Aoenola ( bulk 10) . .. 

12 

Plain Oatmeal Crackers.. . . 


..10 

Gluten Wafers . 


Granola f bulk 10) 

12 

No. 1 Graham Crackers _ 



Rye Wafers . . 


Gluten Food No. 1 

50 

No. 2 Graham Crackers . 



Fruit Crackers . . .. 


Gluten Food No. 2 

on 

Plain Graham Crackers, Dyspeptic .. 

.10 

Carbon Crackers ... . 


Infant's Food .. . 



SAMPLE PACKAGES CONTAINING SPECIMENS OF EACH OF OUR FOODS SENT POSTPAID FOR 50 CENTS 

SELECTED SAMPLES , 25 CENTS. 

All grain preparations can be supplied in large or small lots, os we keep a fresh supply constantly on hand of guods 
which are lurgely made expressly fur us, of a superior quality of grain Address— 






























































Medical Surgical Sanitarium, 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


The Oldest and Most Extensive Sanitarium Conducted on Rational and 
Scientific Principles, in the United States. 



SPECIAL! ADVANTAGES: 

An elevated and picturesque site. Remarkably salubrious surroundings. 
Baths of every description. • 

Electricity in every form. 

Massage and Swedish Movements by trained manipulators. 

Pneumatic and Vacuum Treatment. 

All sorts of Mechanical Appliances. 

A fine Gymnasium, with trained directors. 

Classified Dietaries. 

Unequaled Ventilation, perfect Sewerage. 

Artificial Climates created for those needing special conditions. 

Thoroughly Aseptic Surgical Wards and Operating Rooms. 

All Conveniences and Comforts of a First-Class Hotel. 

Incurable and Offensive Patients not received. 

Not a " Pleasure Resort,” but an unrivaled place for chronic invalids who need 
special conditions and treatment not readily obtainable at home. 

For Circulars, address, 

SHNITHRIUM. Battle Creek, Mich. 









